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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Nineteen West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 


OUR READERS will please note that on June 1, 1935, the 
headquarters of the Association of American Colleges and the 
editorial office of the BULLETIN will be 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. All mail should be addressed accordingly. 
Members and friends are asked to call and inspect the new office. 
It is more conveniently located than is the present office, being 
in the Grand Central district and near many offices with kindred 


purposes. 


EGIONAL Conferences will be held in the fall under the 

auspices of the Association of American Colleges at Beloit, 
Wisconsin, October 29-30, and at Wichita, Kansas, and Atlanta, 
Georgia, dates not yet determined. Besides visiting many in- 
dividual institutions, the Executive Secretary has led a two-day 
conference at Jacksonville, Illinois, devoted to educational prob- 
lems, and is to speak at a conference on College Financing at 
Athens, Ohio, on May 8. This conference is under the auspices of 
the Association’s Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, 
and is under the immediate jurisdiction of President Tulloss and 
Mr. Bohn of that Commission. 





(COLLEGE MUSIC, upon which Randall Thompson and the 

Association’s Sponsoring Committee have been at work for 
two and one-half years, is now being delivered. One compli- 
mentary copy is being sent to each member college of the Asso- 
ciation. Orders are coming for extra copies. The book is des- 
tined to have far-reaching effects upon the teaching of music in 
American Colleges. The price per copy is $2.50, with the regular 
discount of 20 per cent to libraries. 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION in our colleges is discussed in 

this BuLteTIn from the standpoint of theory by Professor 

William E. Hocking and Secretary Henry A. Wallace. A num- 

ber of descriptive articles follow, under the general caption ‘‘The 

Beginning of Wisdom.’’ Professor Hocking says the universi- 

ties are lying to their students, in neglecting to include religion 
in their educational life programs. 
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WO-WAY CURRENTS OF SERVICE is the title of a strik. 
ing review in this issue of the ways in which colleges are 
aiding their alumni and the alumni are aiding the colleges. The 
article fairly bristles with concrete items of information in this 
rather newly developed field of academic service. The data have 
been assembled by Ruth E. Anderson, a member of the Associa- 
tion office staff. 


T THE May Meeting of the Executive Committee of the As. 
sociation, held at the office of the Carnegie Corporation, 
many phases of the Association program were considered, includ- 
ing plans for the regional conferences to be held in the fall, 
methods of coordinating the work of the Association with other 
associations of national scope, and the set-up of the annual 
program. 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE is giving much thought to 

the program of the twenty-second annual meeting, which is 
scheduled for January 16 and 17, 1936. The Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, is headquarters. The meeting will undoubtedly be 
largely attended. Early reservations are being made. 


(COMPLETE YOUR FILES. In view of the projected move 

on June 1 of the headquarters office of the Association to 19 
West 44th Street, New York City, opportunity is offered sub- 
scribers to the BULLETIN to obtain certain back numbers at 
fifteen cents per copy, postpaid. No issues of the first three 
volumes are available; duplicates of these are solicited on an 
exchange basis. Volumes XX and XXI are not included in this 
offer. 


HE SURVEY of college faculties, authorized by the Associa- 
tion and carried on under the direction of the Commission 
on the Enlistment and Training of College Teachers, is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. Approximately 10,000 schedules were sent out 
to the active membership of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and on April 10, 4,600 had been returned. 
The work of tabulating and classifying has not yet been begun 
but casual sampling suggests a few interesting trends. 
For example, about 10 per cent of the replies to date have been 
from women. Ten per cent of the oldest group, born before 
1887, were born beyond the confines of the United States. In 
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the second group, born during the next ten years, only 7.3 per 
cent were born beyond the United States, and in the youngest 
group the percentage is only 6.4. Among the higher age groups 
an overwhelming number of the fathers of present faculty mem- 
pers were farmers. It is indicated that a considerable number 
of professors received their first college degree after the age of 
thirty. The universities which appear to have supplied the 
largest number of teachers of any of the colleges are Michigan 
and Harvard. These observations are purely tentative and are 
subject to later correction. 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS is presented by President Me- 
Conaughy, Chairman of the Commission on Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure, on a later page. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE was host, for the 

third year, on April 12, to a conference of high school seniors. 
Interest and attendance have steadily grown. Last year 800 
seniors came from forty-three high schools; this year the registra- 
tion was 1250 students from sixty-three high schools. The pro- 
gram was built about the central theme: ‘‘How to Find Open 
Doors for 1935 Seniors.’’ Among the speakers in addition to 
President Hamilton and members of the Bradley faculty were 
Dr. William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago and State 
Superintendent of Schools John A. Wieland. After an opening 
hour of music and formal addresses, the conference broke up 
into sections dealing with the various vocations. Students were 
urged to bring questions with them. In the afternoon after more 
sectional conferences, a band concert, a tour of the campus and 
a baseball game were scheduled. In the evening a play, ‘‘The 
Swan,’’ was given in the Bradley chapel. 


[N KATHERINE WOODS’ review in the New York Times of 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet’s My Old World, the characteristics of 
the French school are summarized : 


From kindergarten to university the French school exists 
for one purpose only: not to give children a happy time, not 
to dower them with social training and background, nor yet 
with practical proficiencies; not to supply wholesome occu- 
pation through the restless years of adolescence; not, either, 
to relieve their parents of their care; the French school ex- 
ists for study. . . . It is a thing cold and clear and stimu- 
lating and difficult, like mountain air. It is very French. 
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ARRAN GEMENTS have been made between the University of 
Hawaii and Willamette University for a student exchange, 

whereby each year there will be a junior in each from the sister 
institution. The reason for choosing a junior is that the student 
may then return to his own campus for the senior year. 

Beginning next year, Willamette is requiring each new student 
to take a year’s course in political science, economies or sociology, 
as he may desire, taught in each case by the head of the depart- 
ment, with the thought that throughout his first year in college 
there may be some adequate interpretation of present social 
movements and trends. 

The offerings in fine arts have been extended by adding to the 
faculty a graduate of Washington University, who will offer 
courses in Appreciation of Art and Painting and Design. 


Hik4M COLLEGE reports that Professor John Samuel 

Kenyon of the English Department, now on sabbatical leave, 
will preside at one of the sessions of the second International 
Congress of Phonetic Science in London, July 22-26, at Uni- 
versity College. He will read a paper on ‘‘ American Dialects’’ 
at the Congress and will also attend the meeting of the admin- 
istrative council of the International Phonetics Association, of 
which he is a member, held July 27 also in London. Dr. Kenyon 
sailed for England on April 19 and will confer with associates 
at the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester and Uni- 
versity College, London. 


A REGIONAL conference participated in by a number of 

Canadian and American universities, for the discussion of 
various aspects of tutorial instruction, with particular reference 
to the comprehensive examination, was held on May 4 at the 
University of Buffalo. The principal paper was read by Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Brooks of Swarthmore College, author of Read- 
ing for Honors at Swarthmore. Invitations were extended to the 
following universities: Toronto, McMaster, Queen’s, Western 
Ontario, Rochester, Syracuse, Colgate, Hobart, Alfred. Dean 
Julian Park of the University of Buffalo was chairman of the 
committee in charge. 
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iOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY held in early May, 
in commemoration of its twentieth anniversary, the most 
extensive celebration ever staged on the campus. Centering 
around the principal convocation exercises a series of events was 
planned extending over three days. The Honorable James V. 
Allred, Governor of Texas and Bishop John M. Moore, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, were among the speakers. The Univer- 
sity Oratorio Society presented Haydn’s ‘‘The Seasons,’’ con- 
ducted by Paul van Katwijk. The annual engineering exhibits, 
the Arden £Llub plays, the departmental programs and exhibits 
were followed by a huge barbecue to which students, ex-students 
and friends of the University were invited. This in turn was 
succeeded by a series of interesting athletic events, then a num- 
ber of departmental dinners. Fraternities, sororities, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Y. M. C. A. and other organizations held open house. 
Religious services and a concert by the University Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Harold Hart Todd closed the 
celebration. 

In the twenty years that have intervened since Southern 
Methodist University opened its doors, many changes have taken 
place. The University has had a phenomenal growth in all de- 
partments. The student body has grown from 706 to more than 
2500. The faculty has increased from thirty-six members to 132. 
The endowment created by the University now amounts to $2,- 
289,700, and the plant assets are $3,302,219, with total assets of 
more than $6,000,000. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE has again offered its beautiful 
campus to the Governing Board of the Summer Institute 
for Social Progress for a third annual conference to be held July 
6-21, 1935. The program committee has chosen ‘‘Social Plan- 
ning in an Age of Conflict’’ as the theme for discussion this year. 
The mornings are to be filled with lectures and discussions daily ; 
alternate afternoons are given to round table discussions and 
leisure for study or enjoyment of the recreational opportunities 
of the campus and vicinity. Lectures by distinguished leaders, 
followed by open forums, will be given several evenings each 
week. 
The faculty will include Max Lerner, Professor of Politics at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Phillips Bradley, Associate Professor at 
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Amherst College, Helen Everett Meiklejohn, Teacher in Adult 
Education College of San Francisco, formerly Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Vassar College, Alfred D. Sheffield—Dean of Round 
Tables, Professor of Group Leadership at Wellesley College, 
Willard L. Thorp, Consumers’ Division, National Emergency 
Council, Caroline Ware, National Emergency Council, Professor 
of Economic History on leave from Vassar College. 

Members for the Institute will be again recruited from indus- 
try, business, teaching, engineering, home-making and farming. 
Last year men and women came from fifty-two vocations and 
from twenty states, furnishing an intellectual and social atmos- 
phere that was unusually stimulating. 

A fee of $25.00 per week will cover the complete charge to each 
member for board, room and tuition. These fees pay one-half 
the cost of the Institute, including scholarships for industrial 
workers, farmers and representative Europeans. The other half 
of the Institute costs is met through subscription. Those inter- 
ested in attending should write to the Director of the Institute, 
420 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE recently received a very interest- 

ing offer from the General Education Board. The Board 
proposes to give a bonus of $100,000 to the College if it will com- 
plete on time, by July 1, 1935, the Development Program on 
which the institution has been working for some time. 

In 1929, the Board offered Agnes Scott College $500,000 if it 
would secure from other friends an additional $1,000,000, the 
whole to be used for buildings, lands, permanent improvements, 
or endowment. The College has collected $767,000 on its 
pledges, and the Board has paid $383,000. 

The new offer means that if Agnes Scott can collect in cash 
$233,000, it will receive from the Board $217,000. 

The money yet to be collected will be used as follows: A new 
library building—$200,000; an additional science building— 
$100,000 ; additional endowment—$150,000. This recent propo- 
sition is the sixth conditional offer which the General Education 
Board has made to Agnes Scott, and heretofore the College has 
been able to meet promptly the conditions both in the raising of 
its supplementary subscriptions and in their collection. 
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The proposed additional buildings and endowment will be of 
definite help in working out the cooperative plans now on foot 
between Emory University, Georgia School of Technology, and 
Agnes Scott College, whereby it is hoped that a university cen- 
ter may be established on a very high plane in Atlanta. 


OUNT UNION COLLEGE is encouraging full student par- 

ticipation in its athletic program. The athletic department 
coordinates the required physical education programs, intra- 
mural and intercollegiate contests, professional training, health 
instruction and health service; it reports that during the past 
year 71 per cent of the men students and 60 per cent of 
the women students were engaged in intramural and intercol- 
legiate athletics. This is all in addition to the required physical 
education program, in which all freshmen and sophomores are 


required to take part. 


[ow WESLEYAN COLLEGE announces that the college 

indebtedness, which three and one-half years ago was 
$235,000, has been reduced to about $80,000. For the last five 
years there has been no deficit in operating expenses. 


Y ORK COLLEGE reports that though the past year was a dif- 

ficult one, the college closed its fiscal year on March 1 with 
a deficit of only $100. President Overmiller believes it will be 
possible to balance the budget this year and perhaps do a little 
better. He writes: ‘‘We are trying to have confidence that we 
are ready to start back up the hill. However, we are in the edge 
of the great dust storm area and find that the dirty days are 
rather hard on one’s courage and faith. Our territory is greatly 
affected by the dust area of this year and was completely covered 
by the drought area of last year.’’ 


EXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has now under 
construction four buildings: a dormitory, an infirmary, a 
fine arts building, and a science building, for the construction of 
which a loan and grant of $589,500 was received from the 
P.W.A. These buildings will be completed during the session of 
1935-36. The College has reached a record enrolment of 1842 
students for the session of 1934-35. 
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UKE UNIVERSITY and the University of North Carolina 
appointed a joint committee in 1933 to consider the cultural 
relations between the two institutions. The leaders in the move- 
ment are Presidents Few and Graham. An initial report has 
been published as evidence of a significant trend toward whole- 
hearted cooperation. One project now actually under way has 
to do with plans for correlating the development of the library 
resources of the two institutions. Numerous other suggestions 
are being considered. 


M USKINGUM COLLEGE holds a conference of college presi- 
dents, public school teachers and others interested in vari- 
ous phases of education at least twice a year in an endeavor to 
discharge its educational obligation to the southeastern section of 
Ohio, where no other college is located. A conference dealing 
with current social problems is being arranged for May 1. 
The College has had an excellent year. Work is progressing 
on the new physical education building which will be completed 
during the coming summer. 


ALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE will be host to the third 

annual Bach Festival June 7 and 8, Albert Riemenschneider 

conducting. The great ‘‘Mass in B. Minor’’ will be given com- 
plete at two concerts of the second day. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY announces publication 

of An Archaeological Survey of Kentucky, a one thousand 
page volume, just off the press. This publication has the distinc- 
tion not only of being one of the most comprehensive surveys of 
its kind to be published for any state in the Union but it is also 
one of the most elaborate monographs to be published by the 
University. The authors, William S. Webb and William D. 
Funkhouser, are well known in Kentucky and elsewhere, and 
their book is the result of more than twenty years of exploration 
in the state. 

Seventy-one county maps and 106 illustrations are important 
features of the volume. For each county an outline of the 
physiography is presented, followed by descriptions of the burial 
sites and mounds. The various artifacts and relics, including 
arrowheads, banner stones, hominy holes, beads, ancient jewelry, 
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all come in for their share of the discussion. Based upon the 
county descriptions are the discussions of the prehistoric civiliza- 
tions as a whole. The authors conclude that representatives of 
the mound builders, cliff dwellers, Algonquin stock, hominy hole 
people, shell mound people and stone grave people formerly 
inhabited Kentucky. 

The publication gives the records of 1,255 archaeological sites 
located in Kentucky, including 667 earth mounds, 21 shell 
mounds, 39 earthworks and fortifications, 162 camps and village 
sites, 170 cemeteries, 108 rock shelters, 57 inhabited caves and 31 
miscellaneous sites. 

In preparing An Archaeological Survey of Kentucky, the 
wants of the layman as well as those of the scientist were con- 


sidered. 


VIDENCE that study is becoming more and more a ‘‘student 
activity’’ is found in the arrangements just completed by 
Union College with Amherst, Colgate and Columbia for a series 
of intercollegiate round-table discussions in the social studies. 
Groups of advanced students of each institution will visit the 
others and conduct seminar-like sessions on papers to be read on 
subjects which all have prepared themselves to discuss. In mak- 
ing the announcement, President Fox made it clear that although 
Union College happens to have taken the initiative, the ‘‘re- 
sponding groups in the other institutions are equally concerned 
in the modest enterprise and, with its success, no four places will 


hold monopoly of it.’’ 


VERY significant note was sounded in a recent three day 

conference held by the Second Corps Area of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps at New York University, when it was re- 
vealed that less than half of the 18,000 men in the ninety-six 
camps of this Area had taken any advantage of or shown any 
interest in the educational work carried on in the camps. Those 
in charge of this phase of the CCC program indicated ways must 
be found to interest more of the men in education, but it is the 
opinion of many of the leaders that an appreciable percentage of 
the boys in the camps are destined all their lives to work at un- 
skilled occupations. Perhaps the CCC camps do not offer us a 
sure cure for all of our educational ills. 
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BILL was recently introduced into the California Legis- 

lature, though subsequently withdrawn, which seems to im- 
ply definite effort to bring private institutions under some sort 
of state or federal control. The bill provided for the creation of 
a department of professional and vocational standards, with a 
division to be known as the division of private educational insti- 
tutions. This division was to be under the control of a private 
educational institution board to consist of three members to be 
appointed by and to hold office at the pleasure of the Governor 
of the state. 


HE CHURCH-RELATED colleges of Kansas make a united 

appeal to their constituency in the spring. Every church in 

the state is urged to consider the cause of its own college. Plenty 

of material is furnished to the pastors. An appeal to the eye is 

made by an attractive poster in colors. The church colleges in 
this way present a united front. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION has issued a 

pamphlet, Choice of a Medical School, which, in response to 
an inquiry from them, the Editor of the BULLETIN is suggesting 
should be sent to each member college of the Association of 
American Colleges. The statement is all the more significant 
because there are institutions not recognized by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, or even, with possibly a few exceptions, by the state 
licensing boards, which are sending to colleges literature concern- 
ing their institutions and are soliciting students. 


M ICHAEL PUPIN, the immigrant who became the inventor, 

in an interview shortly before his death, reiterated his be- 
lief in life beyond the grave and left a valuable heritage to those 
remaining behind. ‘‘The real purpose of science,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
not merely to make material things, inventions to increase wealth 
and comfort. If science does not help to give me and others a 
better faith to live by, a better understanding of the Creator, a 
closer relationship to God, so that I can better carry out the 
divine purpose, then I am a failure. . . . The soul of man is the 
highest product of God’s creative handiwork. Now after God 
has spent untold time in creating man and endowing him with a 
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soul, which is the reflection of His image, is it reasonaple to sup- 
pose that man lives here on earth for a brief span and then is 
extinguished by death? That the soul perishes with the physical 
body? That it existed in vain?’’ 


PROFESSOR C. R. HARDING, of Davidson College, in a dis- 

cussion of the comparative influence of college teachers of 
education and other college teachers upon improved methods of 
teaching, refers to the report of the Committee on College and 
University Teaching of the American Association of University 
Professors : 


And yet it may be we are crediting our educationists with 
more than is properly theirs. I quote from the report of 
the Committee on College and University Teaching, page 97, 
in the May, 1933, Bulletin: ‘‘From what source has most of 
the initiative come with respect to improved methods of 
teaching in the colleges during the past twenty years? By 
far the larger part of it appears to have been provided by 
college faculties and faculty committees. Educationists 
have done most of the writing about such matters, but the 
larger part of the propulsive force has not been supplied 
by them. New plans of admission to college, honors courses, 
preceptorial and tutorial systems, independent study courses, 
group majors, comprehensive examinations, external exam- 
iners—these and many other innovations have come for the 
most part from studies made by committees of academic 
faculties. The reports of these committees are seldom pub- 
lished and do not have any circulation beyond the bounds of 
the institution concerned, but those which have been collected 
by the Field Director in the course of the present survey 
seem to be of much greater interest and value than are many 
of the reports which were put out during the same period by 
educationist organizations and researchers. ’’ 

As against this statement, however, in the March, 1934, 
Bulletin, page 167, a professor of educational psychology in 
his reaction to the report says: ‘‘An animus toward the edu- 
eationist occurs again and again,’’ and in his opinion doubt- 
less animus accounts for the above passage. 


An AcapEMic Bogey ExorciIsEp 
THE DEANS of twenty-two Graduate Schools, affiliated with 
-. the Association of American Universities, have courteously 
responded to requests for information as to the admission and 
progress of students in their schools who, in undergraduate 
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studies, have been allowed to break away from the traditional 
requirements and who have followed honors courses, engaged 
in independent study and free reading, have met the require- 
ments of comprehensive examinations, and in other ways have 
studied under conditions which are frequently referred to as 
inherent in Progressive Education. These inquiries were ad- 
dressed to the deans because the view is frequently expressed 
that students who are not in position to offer transcripts showing 
the traditional fifteen units for admission and 120 semester hours 
for graduation would be given scant attention by the deans of 
the graduate schools. 

From the responses, it appears that with a large majority of 
these deans the matter is in no sense a live issue. Very few stu- 
dents, if any, have applied for admission under the new condi- 
tions and evidently those who have, have been admitted without 
much ado. 

In a few of these institutions the treatment of such cases has 
been definitely defined and no insuperable obstacles have pre- 
sented themselves. 

A few specific comments indicate trends in the thinking of 
various deans. Some samples follow: 


a. My first reaction is that our graduate students who 
come through these channels are not noticeably different 
from those who are handled by the older methods. 


b. I approve the movement of breaking away from tra- 
ditional requirements and technique, and of allowing the 
student greater freedom, particularly in his upper class 
years. Our Graduate School operates on precisely this prin- 
ciple. No formal courses are required, and the student is 
encouraged to work ‘‘on his own’”’ as much as possible. 


e. We have had for more than thirty years a system simi- 
lar to that in Great Britain where the better students take 
special classes known as ‘‘honor courses,’’ in which the 
standard is higher and the reading more advanced than in 
the ordinary courses. ... Our standard for admission to 
the faculty of graduate studies is this—that a man must at 
least have the equivalent of a good second class in an hon- 
ors course at this institution. 

d. Admission to our Graduate School is based not upon 


checking up any standardized number of curriculum hours 
but rather upon a student’s general academic record and 
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letters of recommendation from professors with whom he has 
taken his major work. His exact status of admission is 
further determined after a personal interview with members 
of the faculty. 


In certain of our departments outstanding students are 
placed in ‘‘honors’’ groups and are given much freedom in 
the pursuit of their work. A number of these students sub- 
sequently continue work in the Graduate School and natu- 
rally do well. I am not prepared to say, however, at the 
present time that their records as graduate students are 
better than those of other graduate students coming from 
colleges in which the ‘‘honors’’ system has not been adopted. 


e. I am under the impression that some institutions in 
which these experiments are under way furnish the student 
with a formal transcript which does not indicate the experi- 
mental curricula which the students have had. 


f. Some difficulty does arise in evaluating academic ac- 
complishments that have not been measured conventionally 
and sometimes it is necessary to write to the institution in 
question for additional information. 

g. For my own part, I would not make too much of cer- 
tain difficulties in evaluating their previous academic accom- 
plishments and their inability to offer the standardized num- 
ber of curriculum hours for admission. ... My general 
impression is that the desirable reduction of mechanism in 
conducting college work is likely to lead under existing con- 
ditions to a new and, in some respects, equally undesirable 
mechanism. 

h. We are at present considering very seriously a modifi- 
cation of our undergraduate program. At the present time, 
however, I can give you no information regarding these 
questions. 


DAS DING AN SICH 


O those readers who are students of Kant this title is mislead- 

ing. It is a bad example of the deceptions of modern jour- 
nalism. 

This is not a treatise on metaphysics. The title is frankly a 
rhetorical device to elicit the consideration of a well-nigh for- 
gotten phase of liberal education. At least, forgotten among 
those who chiefly talk and write and plan. Not forgotten 
among those who also weigh and try to think. 
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When Sir Michael Sadler was asked what changes had taken 
place at Oxford since the World War he replied, ‘‘Oh, Oxford 
hasn’t changed much since the World War; you wouldn’t expect 
Oxford to change much, would you?’’ 

President Lowell states the problem in understandable terms 
in his latest book, At War with Academic Traditions in America: 


The University, therefore, must be always changing. It 
must change from one generation to the next, and change 
radically, change deeply, its ideas. But that does not pre- 
vent its holding on to the eternal thread that runs through 
all changes that occur. 


Now is there any relation between that statement, expressed in 
the language of the second third of the twentieth century and the 
quaint words of the 1636 Charter of Harvard? 

Much, every way. When Harvard was founded ‘‘the minis- 
ter’’ and ‘‘the scholar’’ were essentially interchangeable terms. 
They were two descriptions of the same man. Whatever Harvard 
is now doing in the education of ministers, she is still devoted to 
scholarship. Harvard persists in selective admissions, in empha- 
sizing liberal studies in the education of men for the professions, 
in attempting to improve critical social situations, just as she 
did three centuries ago. But, let President Lowell speak: 


PRESIDENT LOWELL 


We have believed that the problem of Harvard College is 
really a moral problem. We want men to think, and think 
seriously. We do not want them to think alike. This is an en- 
tirely different matter. We have stood, and we always shall 
stand, for absolute freedom of thought under any circum- 
stances, both with our professors and with our students. 
We do not want them made in a pattern. We want them to 
think. In other words, if I may parody the motto of the 
University, what we desire here is not truth, but the search 
for truth. A truth that is held at any one time by any body 
of men is always more or less defective. What we want is 
an interest in the pursuit of truth, in caring for truth. We 
want our men to realize that there is no delight so great in 
life as the exercise of the intellectual faculties in the pursuit 
of something which is hard to find; in other words, that the 
attempt to think and think purposely towards the solving of 
a problem is the most delightful thing there is in life. That 
is what we want of the college man from the day he enters as 
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a freshman until as a professor he is the author of a book. 
That is what I understand the University has always stood 
for. 


If the Harvard Charter announced one dominant motive, the 
Charter of Yale deliberately introduced two. Of these two, 
President Angell has recently written: 


PRESIDENT ANGELL 


As you perhaps know, the original Charter of Yale, issued 
in 1701 by the Colonial Government, set forth its purpose to 
train men for ‘‘service in church and civil state.’’ These 
two objectives have quite literally throughout the interven- 
ing two hundred and thirty-four years, been constantly in 
the foreground of the minds of faculties and governing 
boards and I think the history of the graduates of the insti- 
tution reflects rather vividly the degree to which these ob- 
jectives have actually been realized. 


The Princeton Charter of 1746 gave the College’s reason to 
be—‘‘ for the instruction of youth in the learned languages and in- 
the liberal arts and sciences.’’ Two years later another motive 
found expression in the Charter,—‘‘for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants of said province (of New Jersey) and others.’’ The re- 
markable development of Princeton on the campus in intel- 
lectual achievement, as well as in the equipment of men compe- 
tent to cope with forces of national and international significance, 
is Princeton’s answer to the question under consideration. In his 
paper on ‘‘Preparing for the ‘New Age,’’’ President Dodds 
meets the situation frankly : 


PRESIDENT Dopps 


. . . The proper function of a liberal education is to make 
available to the student some knowledge of the science, art, 
and literature of yesterday and today, and with this ma- 
terial, to train him in habits of objective thinking and care- 

‘ful weighing of evidence, to enable him to master complex 
facts and to stimulate his creative imagination. In brief, to 
weave from the lights and shadows of experience ‘‘a coher- 
ent and intelligible world picture’’ to which the young per- 
son can relate his behavior and experience, no matter what 
the future holds. 

This may seem to be an extravagant goal to set for educa- 
tion, but one cannot afford to be satisfied with a smaller am- 
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bition. It is the job of education to prepare for a ‘‘new age’’ a 
by preparing students to stand on their feet in any age. ] 
In my judgment this will not be accomplished by facile r 
tampering with the curriculum, by nimbly leaping from one 
frill or faney to another. Of course, the curriculum must ap] 
grow as our body of knowledge grows, and as it grows the dre 
duty of education to picture a related whole becomes more Col 
difficult. But tinkering with the curriculum will not bring I 
salvation. _ 
Present progress at Princeton is along the path of the 
greater individuation of the student by granting him greater Co 
freedom of choice and more independence of study. Such tio! 
liberty must, of course, be exercised under supervision if the ser 
student’s individual course is to have coherence, but we be- tuc 
lieve in individual diets adjusted to the needs and capacities . 
of students rather than a fixed table d’hote for all. In this | 7 
we must, of course, guard against a tendency to over-spe- to¢ 
cialization and narrowness. It is not our desire'to make our of 
undergraduates experts, but we do want to develop some- 
thing better than mere smatterers. ' 
of 
PRESIDENT BUTLER Pr 


If one were to select a statement of the essential principles of 
which have underlain the development, first of King’s College in He 
the Province of New York, then of Columbia College in the City 
of New York, and now of Columbia University, I should point 
to the first announcement of King’s College made by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, its first President, on May 31, 1754. President John- 
son set out the objects of King’s College in these words: 


A serious, virtuous, and industrious Course of Life, being 
first provided for, it is further the Design of this College to 
instruct and perfect the Youth in the Learned Languages, 
and in the Arts of reasoning exactly, of writing correctly, 
and speaking eloquently ; and in the Arts of numbering and 
measuring ; of Surveying and Navigation, of Geography and 
History, of Husbandry, Commerce and Government, and in 
the Knowledge of all Nature in the Heavens above us, and in 
the Air, Water and Earth around us, and the various kinds 
of Meteors, Stones, Mines and Minerals, Plants and Animals, 
and of every Thing useful for the Comfort, the Convenience 
and Elegance of Life, in the chief Manufactures relating to 
any of these Things: And, finally, to lead them from the 
Study of Nature to the Knowledge of themselves, and of the 
God of Nature and their Duty to him, themselves, and one 
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another, and every Thing that can contribute to their true 
Happiness, both here and hereafter. 


The catholicity of purpose and the broad liberalism of the 
approach to the education of youth as outlined nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty years ago, constitute a continuing tradition of 
Columbia which we deem most precious. 

Fortunately placed in the metropolitan city of New York, it 
was impossible for Columbia College and it is now impossible for 
Columbia University to be or to wish to be a cloistered institu- 
tion. Its contacts with human affairs and its many-sided public 
service have been characteristic of its entire history. The atti- 
tude which President Johnson expressed in the statement just 
quoted was the guiding star of King’s College and it remains 
today true in all essential aspects both of Columbia College and 
of Columbia University. 


No more striking illustration of fixity of purpose and fluidity 
of method is likely to be found than in the history of Dartmouth. 
Professor Leon B. Richardson, author of the scholarly History 
of Dartmouth College, with the entire approval of President 
Hopkins, has contributed this revealing statement : 


Proressor LEON Burr RICHARDSON 


When in 1755 Eleazer Wheelock established in Lebanon, 
Connecticut, Moors Indian Charity School he had in mind a 
clear picture of the impending fate of the Indian race. That 
threatened doom it was his purpose to avert. His method 
was simple. Admitting to his school promising Indian lads, 
he surrounded them with the influences of civilized life, he 
trained them in civilized ways, he inculeated in them the 
highest moral standards of the time, and he taught them, so 
far as their grasp could extend, the learning of the day. It 
was his theory that these favored men, when they returned 
to their tribes, would be able to live lives more comfortable 
in a material sense, that they would be guided by higher 
moral standards, that their intellectual understanding would 
be more extensive and more keen, than was the case of their 
untutored brethren. He hoped as a result that the mode of 
living and of thinking of the tribes would be raised by their 
example and that by their direct teaching the wild Indians 
would be fitted more effectively to meet the competition of 
the whites; that in some measure the red race might be 
given a better chance to survive. 
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The experiment was an entire failure. When in 1769 
Dartmouth College was founded, the emphasis was shifted 
from leadership of his companions by the red man himself 
to tutelage of the savages by the whites. So far as Indians 
were concerned, the college became, for the most part, an 
institution for the training of white missionaries. Even 
that attempt failed. But the new college was established on 
the frontier. It was in a region in the course of rapid set- 
tlement; the inhabitants who were thronging to it, while 
they possessed the virtues of the pioneer, were handicapped 
by his crudities and his defects. There was need of men 
whose intellectual curiosity had been aroused; men whose 
intelligence had been whetted by contact with the highest 
thought of the time; men whose moral sense had been made 
more keen by the consideration of moral problems in the 
abstract; men in whom aspiration to higher and better 
things was not completely submerged in the routine of the 
day. Such men, mostly in the ministry, the early college 
supplied. 

As time went on the outward form of these demands was 
changed. Men of influence, of light and leading, were no 
longer confined, for the most part, to the ranks of a single 
profession, or even to professional ranks at all. But while 
the means by which their influence is exercised has been al- 
tered, such men still constitute the indispensable requisite 
for any true civilization. We can never dispense with indi- 
viduals, whether leaders or ordinary members of the com- 
munity, whose intellectual and moral qualities have been so 
developed by educational opportunity that they come to be 
not only more agreeable companions to themselves through 
life, but more potent forces for good in the environment in 
which they find themselves. To train such men was the 
purpose (alas, never realized) of the Indian School of 
Wheelock ; it was the purpose of the Dartmouth of Colonial 
times; it is the purpose of Dartmouth today. That can 
never change so long as the liberal college endures. 

But while the purpose is fixed, the methods by which it is 
to be attained must be subject to constant modification. 
While ever tending toward an unchanging goal, Wheelock 
was wonderfully adroit in avoiding obstacles, in adapting 
his methods to novel conditions, in modifying his policies 
best to obtain his ends. So far as his successors have been 
effective, it has been by following the example which he set 
for them; so far as they have failed to succeed, it has been 
through devotion to inherited dogma of method, machinery 
and scope. And so, in the consideration of the liberal col- 
lege we have the picture of a fixed aim, an unchanging pur- 
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pose, which can never be attained except by frequent modi- 
fication of method, continual regard to the varying needs of 
an ever changing social order and constant readiness to ex- 
periment, without too much concern for possible failure, to 
meet the new conditions which arise. So far as Dartmouth 
or any other liberal college combines such fixity of purpose 
with fluidity of method, it will be an asset to the social order ; 
so far as it subordinates either one to the other, it will fail. 


PRESIDENT SANFORD 


The chief characteristic of Georgians, marking their whole his- 
tory from generation to generation, is their love of liberty, their 
restiveness under regimentation, and this characteristic is the 
priceless heritage of the University of Georgia where we conceive 
the primary and fundamental and essential function of a uni- 
versity to be fearless inquiry and the maintenance of truth. 

For many decades our view of human freedom was limited, as 
Jefferson’s was, by the political and social conditions of a land- 
holding aristocracy, and the University is proud to hand down 
the keen sense of honor and hospitality and good breeding which 
were, with intellectual liberty, among the finer features of that 
period. 

In these latter days the University has taught and illustrated 
a broader democracy, and while preserving and honoring what 
we deem best in the old, our chief aim has been to bring a vital 
higher education into the reach of all the youth of the state, and 
to explore their immediate social and economic and cultural 
environment in the light of all that was best in our traditions 
and all that we deem to be best in the most modern thought. 


President Graham of the University of North Carolina sets 
forth his ideal thus: 


PRESIDENT GRAHAM 


The college of arts and sciences, the foundation college for the 
professional and graduate schools and service province of them 
all, has a kingdom of its own and a purpose within its own high 
nature. This purpose, toward which it has in various forms 
been groping for centuries, is the development of the more com- 
plete human being, a unified victorious personality, increasingly 
equipped to understand himself and the world in which he is to 
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play his useful and cooperative part. The struggle of the col- 
lege to find its place and purpose has helped both to reflect and 
develop the spirit of the age. Any sound reconsideration of the 
curriculum of the college should be from the approaches of his. 
torical experience, the unchanging values of the whole personal. 
ity, and the needs of the changing times. . 

As we listen to the dead masters of the arts and sciences speak- 
ing on the subject of the content, distribution and values of the 
liberal courses—Francis Bacon, Milton, Goethe, Cardinal New. 
man, John Stuart Mill, Huxley, Charles W. Eliot, Gilman, 
Harper, James B. Angell, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles R. 
VanHise, David Starr Jordan and Edwin A. Alderman—or the 
living teachers, thinkers and experimenters in the field of a lib- 
eral education, we may dare to bring their liberal view to modern 
developments. We may sum them up essentially in saying that 
a liberal education should include those matters every human 
being should know, as a human organism, as an intelligent citi- 
zen, and as a spiritual personality, about himself, his body, his 
mind, and his emotions; the race, its origin and historical devel- 
opment; the economic and political structure of society and its 
human implications; some languages, the essence of the great 
literatures, arts, philosophies, and religions of mankind, with 
some limitations on the breadth of the distribution of courses and 
some provision for the depth of concentration in the field of 
special interest. The physical and mathematical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities consti- 
tute the main divisions in America’s most daring and dramatic 
curricular adventure. 


PRESIDENT EGGLESTON 


Hampden-Sydney College throughout its one hundred and 
sixty years has always stood for fundamental Christianity, a sane 
and practical patriotism, and a strong conservatism in its edu- 
cational policy. 

Its curriculum and degree requirements have been practically 
untouched by the flood of educational fads that have swept over 
the land during the last two or more decades. Knowing that in 
education as well as in other fields there is no substitute for the 
‘sweat of the brow,’’ this College has always required of its stu- 
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dents thorough work in the comparatively few courses that it 
offers ; such courses as the classics, the modern languages, mathe- 
matics, history, and the basic sciences. The student searches its 
curriculum in vain for the ‘‘crip course.’’ Latin and Greek are 
still required for the B.A. degree. 

To judge from its record, the College seems to have met the 
needs of those who have come to it, giving to those expecting to 
lead non-professional lives the culture necessary for the appre- 
ciation of the finer things of life; to those expecting to enter the 
professions the necessary specific preparation; to those of 
scholarly ability the inspiration and training needed for gradu- 
ate work; and enriching and strengthening the lives and charac- 
ters of all who have come within its influence. 

That there are those who still care for character and honest 
work and that this College is still meeting their needs are at- 
tested by its steady growth during the last ten years and by the 
fact that it is unable to accept all those who apply for admission. 
Many of the students today are the descendants of the organizers 
of the College and its earliest graduates. The traditions have 
been handed down from father to son, and the priceless treasure 
of the place is its spirit, the spirit given it by generations of 
gentlemen of the highest type. 


PRESIDENT CoRSON 


When John Dickinson, the President of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania and first President of the Board of 
Trustees of Dickinson College, was inducted into office, he set 
forth in his inaugural address the reasons which prompted the 
founding of the College. Referring to the response which their 
efforts should receive from parents in the community, he made 
this very significant statement: ‘‘ What father can be so cruel as 
not to strive that his children may partake of the distribution 
here (the treasures of science). Miserably will he deceive him- 
self by supposing that any inheritance he can bequeath is to be 
compared with a well cultivated mind. It is betraying posterity 
to leave them wealth without teaching them how to use it. Your 
efforts, gentlemen, will be directed to prevent the innumerable 
mischiefs, public and private, that spring from defective educa- 
tion.’’ 
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From the very beginning this recognition of the social respon- 
sibility of education influenced the policy of the College and de- 
fined its mission in the field of higher learning. It may account 
for the fact that at one time Dickinson College had in Washing- 
ton a President of the United States, a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, a 
Secretary of the Treasury, a Surgeon General, a United States 
Senator and an Assistant Secretary (later Secretary) of the 
Smithsonian Institution. It also explains the trend which has 
carried such a large percentage of the graduates of the College 
during its 152 years of history into those professions which 
involve public service. 

This emphasis upon the social significance of education, with 
its corollary of the investment of life in public service, is one of 
the traditions of the College which we would not want to change. 

Another principle of development which has persisted through 
the years and given very definite character to the work of the 
College has been its devotion to liberal arts conceived, by the 
founders, as that system of education which advances ‘‘the inter- 
ests of religion, virtue, freedom and literature.’’ This general 
conception has been adapted and interpreted according to the 
demands of succeeding eras. The most effective advancement of 
this principle has always been conceived in terms of a limited 
student body and the resultant intimate association of student 
and teacher. With singleness of purpose this principle has been 
adhered to and even in the recent days when ‘‘the worship of 
mass’’ was so popular, the temptation to expand courses and to 
increase enrolment, so easy then to accomplish, was avoided and 
the future safeguarded by the action of the Board of Trustees 
which confined the work of the College to liberal arts with an 
enrolment not to exceed six hundred and reiterated its function 
as a teaching institution whose validity is to be established by 
the personalities and usefulness of its graduates. Recent studies 
in education strengthen the conviction that this is sound educa- 
tional procedure. 

One other principle of development should also be listed in 
those conceptions of education which have earned the right to be 
numbered among Dickinson’s traditions. This is the relation, 
defined by the founders and preserved in the College Seal, of 
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mental and spiritual development to true freedom, both individ- 
ual and social. Rising above sectarianism, the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life and its moral obligations have been clearly recog- 
nized in the education of the whole man. The selection of the 
faculty and the formulation of curricula give evidence of the 
importance placed upon this function of education in each suc- 
ceeding college administration. 

Viewing the tragic breakdown in corporate and personal liv- 
ing, despite unusual opportunities, Dickinson College feels that 
this emphasis is vitally necessary for the preservation of civiliza- 
tion and the development of happy and useful individuals. 


Tue State COLLEGES 


The testimony from the colleges just cited is testimony from 
our most conservative group of colleges—those whose history 
runs back almost without exception to a period before the origin 
of the Government of the United States. The Morril Act of 1862 
provided for a very different type of college. This is the college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts. It has a history of seventy 
years. But it is now in the midst of a remarkable transformation. 

In the establishment of these colleges they were authorized to 
‘‘teach such branches as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts.’’ This commission was sandwiched in between two 
other commissions. Before, was the command—‘‘ without exclud- 
ing other sciences and other cultural studies,’’ and after, a 
further reinforcement of the same educational policy—‘‘in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes, ete.’’ That there is a distinct trend in many of these 
colleges toward liberal and cultural programs is illustrated, with 
or without the change of name, by such striking developments as 
have recently occurred at Pennsylvania State, Michigan State, 
Massachusetts State, and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Even in these colleges there is to be found ‘‘the eternal 
thread that runs through all changes that occur.’’ 


‘* PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION’’ 
The Progressive Education Association is sponsoring an eight- 
year plan of more or less controlled relationships between the 
secondary schools and the colleges. Thirty secondary schools 
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have been selected to prepare students for college. Two hundred 
and fifty colleges have agreed to accept the students thus pre- 
pared and ask no further questions in the matter of admissions. 
The purpose is to bridge the gap between school and college. 
Each school is free to develop its own plan. 

Now five general tendencies have emerged among these schools 
in the attainment of this common objective. These tendencies 
are: 

(1) Greater continuity. 

(2) Better integration (unified not mixed motives and ob- 
jectives). 

(3) Better adaptation to individual capacities and interests. 

(4) More vital subject matter. 

(5) Drawing school and community together. 

This, if expanded and the implications developed as is done in 
this issue of the BULLETIN by the principals of several of these 
schools, affords a fairly good basis for a college education. 


HuMAN ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 


Now come the Human Engineering Laboratories, with their 
scientific contribution to an understanding of the cultural core 
in American higher education. 

These laboratories have established norms in engineering, ex- 
ecutive work, law, medicine, surgery, salesmanship, nursing, 
which are made up of the discovered qualities and characteristics 
of a multitude of eminently successful workers in these several 
fields. They have sought for these qualities and characteristics 
in youths and now announce their ability to predict the native 
equipment of boys and girls, down to ten and nine years of age 
for successful work in these several fields. Among the secondary 
tests to be applied in this procedure of prediction are such ‘‘lib- 
eral’’ and ‘‘cultural’’ items as visual memory, observation, judg- 
ment of social situations, sense of rhythm, knowledge of painting, 
executive behavior, tonal memory, art appreciation, ete. 


THE TESTIMONY OF INDUSTRY 


In Denmark it is reported that 70 per cent of the farmers are 
college bred. They have not been bred in the college of liberal 
arts and sciences which English-speaking people have been devel- 
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oping for eight hundred or a thousand years. But they have 
been bred in that type of ‘‘coedueation’’ which involves the co- 
ordination of the mind and the hand in a central and serviceable 
task. 

To offer by illustration one particular American industry, a 
celebrated establishment of manufacturing chemists has devel- 
oped a series of tests which is used in the selection of new work- 
ers. This involves a test in vocabulary, in the ability to read and 
interpret what is read, a certain general knowledge of literature 
and a sense of at-homeness among the names of eminent men and 
women and noted historical places and events. By this means 
they eliminate about 95 per cent of the applicants for jobs and 
the residue has some of the marks of what is commonly called 
culture. It is in line with the declaration of many firms in in- 
dustry and business that first of all they seek men and women 
of mind and manners, of personality and character, with the 
capacity to learn quite readily the tricks of any trade. They do 
not seek narrow specialists trained for a vocational pattern that 
tomorrow may not exist. They believe, more and more, what was 
recently asserted by President Henry N. Davis, of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology : ‘‘The real problem is not, I think, what men 
study but how they react to and deal with and illuminate it, 
whatever it may be.”’ 


THE TESTIMONY OF THEORY 


There is being incorporated into the thinking and planning of 
college administrators the French conception of texture of mind 
as the desideratum of educational effort. It is the person who 
possesses a flexibility, an adaptability, a fluidity, a creative ca- 
pacity who finds his way about in a new and strange world. 
Jules J. Jusserand, as a student at the Sorbonne took the advice 
of a teacher and selected ‘‘a vast intellectual task’’ which hap- 
pened to be in the field of English history and literature, but was 
none the less serviceable during his long career as a diplomat. 

Das Ding an Sich in the area of higher education seems to be 
this texture of mind, a mind whose content consists not of acci- 
dental but of fundamental ingredients, a mind with attitudes and 
creative capacities. This is the ‘‘eternal thread’’ which does not 
yield to the dissolutions of changing time and place. 
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Our panel discussion was introduced by President Lowell. Let 
the benediction be pronounced by President Conant, who writing 
of ‘‘The Spirit of a University’’ in the Atlantic Monthly for 
April, 1935, says: 


PRESIDENT CONANT 


At their best, academic communities have been composed 
of men living consecrated lives... . A common unifying 
faith is implicit in all the labors of those who are sincerely 
devoted to the creative activities of the human mind. This 
is no time to minimize that faith; on the contrary, we should 
be well advised to make it more militant. 





SEEING RED 
THE GERMAN PREVENTATIVE 


QtTo D. TOLISCUS, writing from Berlin to the New York 

Times, furnishes a striking statement of how Germany is 
going about the matter of the repression of academic freedom. 
He says: 


The university has been deprived of its almost extra-terri- 
torial self-administration and has been made an organization 
of the Nazi State. The professor has been undeified and 
made a State official, subject to civil service discipline. The 
student’s life has been deromanticised and the student body 
is being drastically deflated and put under rigid Nazi super- 
vision while both the professor and the students are being 
subjected to training in manly military art. ... All Ger- 
man universities automatically become Reich universities, 
the central control of which is lodged in Bernhard Rust, the 
Reich Minister for Education and Upbringing. 


This year’s legislative season, happily drawn to a close in most 
states, has been characterized by unprecedented efforts to secure 
the enactment of Oath Bills and other acts intended, by the 
principle of coercion, to guarantee 100 per cent Americanism. 
Such bills also are on the docket of the Congress of the United 
States. Some well known organizations which do not recognize 
full and fearless discussion as a necessary feature of American- 
ism have been directing their efforts in behalf of this type of 
legislation. Such bills have become law either at this session of 
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the legislature or at previous sessions. It is encouraging to note 
that very few states have enacted such legislation at the 1935 
sessions. Evidently the protests of the public have had the de- 
sired effect. Of course, these laws will fail of their major pur- 
pose for any bona fide Communist would gladly take such an 
oath and consider he was discharging a congenial duty to the 
Red cause in a subsequent breach of faith with the American 
“‘capitalist’’ state. 

When Alfred E. Smith, as Governor of New York, vetoed the 
five Lusk Laws (which were passed over his head) for a loyalty 
oath in the schools, for the outlawing of radical parties and for a 
secret police bureau at Albany to spy on supposed radical activ- 
ities he said: 


The clash of conflicting opinions, from which progress 
arises more than from any other source, would be abolished 
by law, tolerance and intellectual freedom destroyed, and an 
intellectual autocracy imposed upon the people. 

The proponents of these bills urge that they are essential 
to the protection of the community against radical opinion. 
I might rest upon the saying of Benjamin Franklin that 
‘they that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.’’ 

But I go further—the safety of this Government and its 
institutions rests upon the reasoned and devoted loyalty of 
its people. It does not need for its defense a system of in- 
tellectual tyranny which, in the endeavor to choke error by 
force, must of necessity crush truth as well. 


The Hearst Press has been subjecting several members of the 
Advisory Committee of the Anglo-American Institute of the First 
University of Moscow to personal attack on the ground that all 
members of the Institute, unless excused, who attend the summer 
term in 1935 are to be required to take the fundamental course on 
the Organization of Soviet Society. (Of course students register 
in this Summer Term in order that they may study the Soviet 
State at first hand.) In view of these successive explosions from 
this enterprising chain of newspapers, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan 
recently wrote: 


In order to discover from those who attended the Moscow 
Summer Session (i.e. last year) the relative success of the 
enterprise, I requested a confidential report from each stu- 
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dent at the close of the session. These reports were very | 
illuminating. One criticism upon which there was almost in 
unanimous agreement was that each professor who conducted 


a course thought it necessary to give the background of the co) 
Soviet philosophy of political and social organization in order of 
to show how his particular course fitted into it. As there lit 
were thirteen courses, the students naturally grew tired of m: 
the repetition. Hence this fall when a sub-committee of the - 


Advisory Committee conferred with the representatives of 
the Soviet educational authorities as to ways in which the 
Summer school might be improved, I suggested that one fun- 
damental course in the principles of the collective society 
should be given which would be a prerequisite for all stu- m 
dents who did not give evidence of a previous familiarity 
with that system. 


schools create a popular intelligence that is critically dis- 
criminating, there is no limit to the prejudices and inflamed 
emotion that will result. Intelligent understanding of social 
forces given by schools is our chief protection. ( 


Recently the statement appeared in the New York Ameri- tr 
can that the particular course just mentioned was organized in 
for propaganda purposes by the Soviet Government. This ti 
letter is to correct that statement. If any blame is attached p 
to the action it does not belong to the Soviet Government. “ 
It is mine. 

§ 
John Dewey has remarked: 8 

It is a healthy sign that the Hearst Press attack on educa- ( 
tion has called out a vigorous and courageous counter-at- 
tack. . . . If teachers do not stand fighting in the front rank 1 
for freedom of intelligence, the cause of the latter is well- t 
nigh hopeless, and we are in for that period of intimidation, ( 
oppression, and suppression that goes, and goes rightly, by F 
the name of Fascism and Nazi-ism. War propaganda and I 
the situation in Hiterlized Germany prove that unless the 


Some interesting observations on these attempts to thwart the 
freedom of the members of the educational guild are appended. 





ALABAMA 


HE MATTER of requirements for definite courses for certi- 

fication of teachers has not been agitated by our state de- 

partment for some years. We hope we can get along without the 
requirement of additional courses in the field of education. 
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So far there has been no move in our Legislature, which is now 
in session, to bring up the question of academic freedom in the 
colleges, nor has there been any discussion concerning the placing 
of additional taxes upon the colleges. There is, however, some 
little talk as to what changes in the allocation of appropriations 
may be made for the state university and other state-supported 
colleges.— Guy E. Snavely. 


ARKANSAS 


Growing out of the activities of students and teachers in Com- 
monwealth College, near Mena, Arkansas, in encouraging the 
organization of tenants in eastern Arkansas, and in some labor 
troubles in Fort Smith, there was introduced into the Legislature 
in February a ‘‘sedition bill.’’ It placed a rather marked limita- 
tion on freedom in teaching, in expression of views, and in the 
possession of communistic literature. This bill passed the House 
and the fight on it was before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. The measure was pushed by the American Legion and 
some business and planter interests. 

The editor of the chief paper of the state, The Arkansas 
Gazette, Mr. J. N. Heiskell, was quite active in his opposition. 
The president of Hendrix College was equally active in fighting 
the measure. His views were stated clearly before the Judiciary 
Committee and were published in The Arkansas Gazette, and 
some other papers in the state. The president of the American 
Legion in the state and other representatives of that organization 
appeared before the Judiciary Committee in behalf of the 
measure. 

The result of the fight was the defeat of the bill, the Judiciary 
Committee recommending that it not pass and the Senate voting 
it down by a large majority. 

Another bill was introduced into the House authorizing the 
Chancery Court, on information that communistic or other views 
more or less alien to our institutions were taught, to suppress the 
institution of learning involved. This had special reference to 
Commonwealth College. This bill also was defeated. 

In general, the people became more or less disturbed over the 
possible menace of communistic propaganda, but when the im- 
plications of the proposed legislation were thoroughly brought 
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before the state, they quickly registered a public opinion against 
such measures. 
CALIFORNIA 


We are assured that a college is a place in which students 
should be given the right to learn and members of the faculty the 
responsibility of thinking. Granted courtesy and intelligence, 
common sense, decency, and appreciation of the ideals of the col- 
lege, these two represent what we call academic freedom. 

Beyond our walls there are certain organizations and persons, 
moved by fears and misrepresentations and smoke screens, who 
believe that colleges are places where faculty and students sit 
together plotting the overthrow of the country. In the midst 
of these groups there are some very earnest, sincere, and devoted 
people who do not want to hurt but who are burdened with 
prejudgment, lack of understanding and familiarity with the 
college scene. There are newspapers which are for some unac- 
countable reason seeking to fan the flame of fear among these 
people, perhaps with some intentions that would be destructive 
in other areas. There are also, I believe, on most college cam- 
puses young people who entertain very radical opinions, enjoy 
shocking ; sometimes they are a bit queer and sometimes they are 
led by instructors who are themselves possessed of such char- 
acteristics. 

The generation of young people in school now has never known 
a stable world, is naturally critical, is fearful of its own opinions, 
and views with great concern what lies before. Naturally as a 
result of such conditions there is a great deal more interest and 
conversation on college campuses concerning political, social, and 
economic affairs. 

We have in California a great many organizations whose 
avowed purpose is to preserve our Americanism. They plead 
earnestly for the constitution. They talk much of the fathers 
and they have within themselves leaders who are trying in every 
way possible to put down what they call radicalism. Opinions 
that are not phrased in words with which they are especially 
familiar and approving, immediately classify the individual who 
holds them as a radical. 

There are efforts being made by these organizations to put 
through certain legislative acts. There are spies who appear 
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at various college gatherings. Open forums which have existed 
in the public schools have been closed. One hears from time to 
time of some legislative plan which would require all teachers 
to take certain oaths of loyalty and there never is a day when 
the local papers do not have some article concerning the spread 
of red opinion or the danger to our young people of radical 
teaching. 

I can see how these various individual institutions, united by 
such fear, strongly emotional, may find themselves united pres- 
ently in the establishment of an inquisition which can do great 
harm to the cause of sound learning and to the search for truth 
and to the building of intelligent young people who may pres- 
ently take over the responsibilities of our democracy. If that 
condition arises, then the country is ripe for the demagogue, be 
he red or black. The colleges have the supreme opportunity in 
this crisis to steady the thoughtfulness of the selected group 
within the younger generation that they may go forth able to 
think clearly, to live nobly, and ready to serve the state for the 
good of its people-—Remsen D. Bird. 


GEORGIA 

The session of our Legislature closed Saturday night at mid- 
night, and, so far as I have been able to discover, there has been 
no bill passed that is detrimental to any of our educational insti- 
tutions. Several bills were passed that were favorable to our 
state institutions, both the public schools and the University 
System. On the whole, I am very well pleased with what our 
Legislature has done this session save that it did not give enough 
money for the state educational system, but this is no new 
fault—Harvey W. Coz. 


KENTUCKY 

While the Legislature of Kentucky is not meeting this year, 
although it did hold a special session in connection with the sales 
tax, the Lagislature which met January, 1934, was one of the 
most liberal and constructive in its acts of any that Kentucky 
has known. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts Legislature has two bills before it which, if 

enacted, will require all teachers in colleges located in Massa- 
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chusetts to take an oath to support the constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the Commonwealth. The bills are 
No. 436 and No. 1231. The presidents of fifteen colleges in 
Massachusetts have requested a hearing before the Committee 
on Education and the chairman of the Committee has granted 
their request and set the bills down for a hearing on April 2nd 
at 10:30 a.m. At this hearing the presidents of these colleges 
will present their objections to legislation of this type. What 
action will be taken by the Committee and subsequently by the 
Legislature it is impossible to predict. The colleges whose presi- 
dents have requested the hearing are as follows: American 
International, Amherst, Boston, Boston University, College 
of the Holy Cross, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Massachusetts State, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Simmons, Smith, Tufts, Wellesley, Williams. (The Legislature 
adjourned in medias res.) 


MINNESOTA 


Some of the college presidents of Minnesota have been working 
to prevent the passage by the Legislature of proposals to tax 
athletic receipts and student payments for board and lodging. 
While the proposals of the Solons have failed, this is an indica- 
tion of the fantastic attitude of members of a typical state 
Legislature. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


My answer to your inquiry would be that there is legislation 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania tending to limit educa- 
tional integrity, if not academic freedom. The move in this 
state does not happen to take the form of limiting the radical 
tendencies in a university, but rather is inclined to insist upon 
what they call ‘‘liberalism’’ in the university. Whether the 
state intervenes to secure conservation or radicalism, it makes 
no difference in my judgment. It is in either case an unwar- 
ranted invasion of the university and a violation of educational 
rights. 

The Legislature has authorized an investigation of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh because of the dismissal of a professor. 
He was dismissed because of his alleged flippaney and ridicule 
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of religion in the classroom. Because he seems to have been at 
the same time a radical in his political views, his dismissal has 
been challenged. The Governor in remarks to the Trustees of 
the University, which remarks are not yet published, insisted that 
‘‘liberalism’’ has come in to stay and must be accepted in the 
University of Pittsburgh, whether or no. 

This dictation by a Governor and a Legislature, either for or 
against liberalism in the teaching of a university, is a violation 
of the rights and principles and the very integrity of educa- 
tion —Ralph C. Hutchison. 


TENNESSEE 


Three legislative bills have been acted upon by the present 
Legislature in Tennessee which deal with freedom of thought and 
speech. 

An effort was made to repeal the Anti-Evolution law. This 
effort failed. The Legislature voted against the repeal by a very 
large majority. 

This Legislature has passed a law that the name of a candidate 
for office who advocates the overthrow of our present government 
by violence shall not be placed on the ballot. Probably not much 
harm, if any, will come from this bill. The chief harm is that 
this type of legislation encourages other restrictive bills. 

A bill requiring the public school teachers of the state to take 
the oath of allegiance to the constitution has been passed. I 
have no objections to taking the oath of allegiance to the consti- 
tution every day as far as I am concerned. I do object strongly 
to the suspicion that such a bill casts upon the loyalty and sin- 
cerity of the teachers, and I do object strongly to substitu- 
tion of the conscience of the state for the conscience of the 
teacher, and I do object strongly to the lack of willingness on the 
part of the state to place the responsibility for proper teaching 
upon teachers and to trust in their integrity, their intelligence 
and their loyalty. 

The Anti-Evolution Bill and the Patriotic Bill, in my opinion, 
are bad legislation Alexander Guerry. 











THE SCHOOLS “DOMINATING” THE COLLEGES 
THE EIGHT-YEAR EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 


THe BEAveR Country Day ScHOOL 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


THE OBJECTIVE of this school is to study its pupils so com- 

pletely and so understandingly that it will know the possi- 
bilities and needs of each, and to deal with each in the light of 
this study so as to help her to reach her fullest potentialities as 
an individual and a member of society. 

To accomplish this the school is still further extending its 
already extensive study of its pupils’ needs and abilities. In 
addition, it is engaged in the attempt to find the combination of 
subject matter from various fields necessary to the education of 
all adolescent girls, and the range of elective studies that will 
make it possible to fit the varying needs of individuals. 

For girls from thirteen to eighteen years of age the develop- 
ment of civilization is made the central thought of the ecurricu- 
lum. Social science, English and art interrelate very effectively 
throughout this study, with science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages and music contributing where they can. 

This ‘‘core’’ starts with astronomy and earth science, brings 
in the early forms of life, then goes on to primitive man and his 
attempts to meet his needs. The first year of this sequence in- 
cludes also the important early civilizations. The second year 
gives particular emphasis to Greece and Rome, the third takes 
up the various parts of the world in the medieval period, the 
fourth and fifth are devoted to the modern world and its prob- 
lems. Through all the social science part of the study there is 
much relating of the present to the past, with emphasis on 
trends, progress, and continuing problems rather than on iso- 
lated or minor facts. One point of emphasis, particularly in the 
later years, is the development of individual freedom within the 
bounds of laws made for the group. 

As the progress of man is traced in his development of com- 
munities and the obligations implied by this, the progress of cul- 
ture is also studied. When Greece is the center of thought, 
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Greek literature and art are taken up in the English and art 
departments. Medieval or other music is sung when it is avail- 
able for the periods being investigated, and the drama of various 
times serves to illustrate the customs and thinking of the people. 

While the responsibility for making the various periods under- 
stood is shared most completely by the social science and English 
departments, with the art serving the same purpose in varying 
degrees in different periods, all departments are concerned with 
the central thought of man’s progress and contribute to it wher- 
ever they can. They do not, however, feel confined by it in such 
a way as to be prevented from encouraging creative work or ex- 
pression or requiring mastery of the needed techniques in 
English, fine arts, drama, music or any academic field such 
as mathematics or foreign languages, even though that work has 
no relation to the central thought. There might therefore be 
said to be two threads: one in which are combined all that relates 
to the ‘‘mankind’’ study of the year, the other of which includes 
what is largely unrelated to this, but is either of definite impor- 
tance to the pupil’s broad development, or is the result of her 
personal interest. 

This latter thread includes such study as the year of general 
science required of the ninth grade pupils for the purpose of ex- 
ploration of this field, and the ‘‘practical mathematics for 
women’’ given in the eleventh grade. The latter course in- 
cludes a survey of the various elementary subdivisions of mathe- 
matics and some foreview of fields not yet studied; some of the 
history of its development to meet the needs of countries or 
times; a careful study of those things a woman should know 
about her own business and that of her household, as well as those 
which will enable her to read with understanding newspaper and 
magazine articles having mathematical content or implications; 
and elementary business law and economics. Pupils visit banks, 
stock exchange or clearing house, investigate the practical ques- 
tions that continually arise, and obtain a sound foundation for 
the mathematical activities of life. There is included a great 
deal that relates closely to government and to social conditions 
and problems. 

Another development is that of discussion groups where pupils 
can take up with an older person questions of personal and social 
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adjustment, of psychology, philosophy or religion. There seems 
to be much need for such an opportunity, and real appreciation 
of the help it gives. These groups also try to improve pupils’ 
skill in reading and study. 

An etymology course that seems to serve a very important pur- 
pose is elected by many who do not choose Latin. This course is 
concerned with the English language, its derivation from other 
languages, its comparison with them and whatever else will inter- 
est the pupils in words and their accurate use. 

Part of the meeting of personal interests and abilities lies in 
choice of electives. Pupils usually work in two fields annually 
besides those considered essential to all. These fields are chosen 
from the usual academic ones, and from fine arts and crafts, 
music, drama, and homemaking. 

The arts and crafts include not only history of art, design and 
drawing and painting, but also a very wide variety of handwork 
suitable for pupils. All pupils take part in music, but there is 
also opportunity to specialize by spending about one quarter of 
one’s working time for three years in appreciation, history, and 
theory of music, with lessons on the piano or an orchestral in- 
strument carried on as a part of the music course. The glee 
elub, choir and orchestra give added opportunities. Drama too 
may be made a major, with history of the drama, staging, light- 
ing, acting and production as parts of the course. Much of the 
work of the various departments culminates in dramatization of 
what is being done, and a very active drama club serves the inter- 
ests of those who wish still more opportunities. 

The homemaking includes not only such practical work as sew- 
ing and cooking, but also the theory of food balance, textile 
choices and economical buying, with extension into house plan- 
ning, interior decoration and other such phases of the subject. 

Many of the pupils, of course, are deeply interested in and 
eapable of profiting by specialization in the academic fields. 
Election of continuous courses in foreign languages, mathematics 
and science is open to them. It is the hope of the school to make 
these subjects real experiences to the pupils with much interrela- 
tion with life and with other subjects. For example, a science 
course called ‘‘environmental science’’ is being worked out in 
such a way as to include the various important fields of science 
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as they interrelate. This will be a two year course for the 
eleventh and twelfth grades, although it will be open to election 
for one year at a time. The school is also trying to develop a 
‘‘research’’ attitude toward school work, with less concern for 
eredits, marks, or isolated facts, and with more concern for the 
result of investigation suited to the various ages. 

Underlying all the curriculum that has been discussed, there 
is the fundamental thought of using the time of the pupils dur- 
ing the very important adolescent years for obtaining an under- 
standing of man’s present position, with a background of what 
has gone before; of surveying, even though briefly, the great 
fields of human knowledge and achievement; of mastering, to 
such a degree as proves possible for each, the processes and tech- 
niques of learning ; of developing one or more skills; of stimulat- 
ing broad interests and establishing the ability to carry them on; 
and of building attitudes and habits that will make possible bal- 
anced and cooperative living —Eugene R. Smith, Headmaster. 


THE BrRoONXVILLE HiagH ScHOOoL 


Bronxville, New York 


HE HIGH SCHOOL, Bronxville, New York, was happy to be 
included in the experimental study of secondary education 
because its staff is convinced that the traditional program of 
secondary education fails in a large measure to face the problems 
of modern life with which the adolescent is confronted. In the 
development of a curriculum which should meet the needs of 
young people and develop to the utmost their varying abilities, 
we have had in mind in Bronxville three major objectives: 

(1) To equip the individual with useful skills. 

(2) To make him at home in his physical, social and cultural 
environment. 

(3) To develop special interests, and aptitudes, so that the 
student may be an independent, self-reliant, emotion- 
ally stable individual. 

(1) Because of the organization of our lower grades, we feel 
justified in assuming that the student has achieved mastery of 
fundamentals, but it is the obligation of all the teachers in the 
three major fields of advanced study to (a) develop an abler and 
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more fundamental control of language, which includes increased 
skill in reading, the acquisition of a fuller, richer, and more vivid 
vocabulary, and increased fluency in oral and written expres- 
sion; (b) give practice in acquiring information from sources 
other than books; (c) offer training in recording information 
and in evaluating and presenting material. 

(2) To attain the second objective we have three-year majors 
in (a) natural science, (b) human relations, (c) literature and 
the arts. We seek in the organization of these courses to give to 
our young people a greater sense of continuity of educational 
experiences in contrast to the prevailing tendency in American 
education to break up subject matter into dissociated units. 

In the science sequence we are seeking to build a keen sense 
of the interrelationships of the various fields of science. The 
tenth grade attempts to give each individual a more complete 
understanding of himself. The eleventh year presents science in 
its effect on the home and the community. The twelfth year (as 
at present planned) will be devoted to present day advancement 
in science, including some historical material, not only in the 
fields of biology, physics and chemistry, but in geology, astron- 
omy and anthropology, with a survey of fields where science 
gives promise of finding answers to problems as yet unsolved. 
We had at first thought of this three year sequence as something 
designed to meet the needs of all pupils through the variations 
made possible by individual project studies. Actual experience 
during the current year has convinced us that it will probably 
be necessary to divide our science course into (1) a section to 
serve the needs of those students primarily interested in under- 
standing the more abstract relationships of science and mathe- 
matics (2) a group whose major concern with science is as poten- 
tial consumers of the products of scientific research. 

The human relations sequence in the tenth grade begins with 
a study of present day problems. To understand these problems 
it is necessary to study the past in search of origins, analogies, 
and contrasts. In the eleventh grade the students are making 
a rapid study of world history, to gain a sense of the panoramic 
sweep of man’s developing civilization and culture. The twelfth 
grade as now planned will begin with a similar study of Ameri- 
ean history which will lead into a further study of the present 
problems, proposed solutions, and possible outcomes. 
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The course in literature and the arts is designed primarily to 
develop understanding and appreciation of truth and beauty as 
expressed in books, in painting, in sculpture, in architecture, and 
in music. We are not content to consider literature and the 
other arts as handmaids to social science or any other subject, 
but we take advantage of developing interests in other fields of 
study wherever those interests find expression in some art form. 
In the tenth grade the students are concerned largely with pio- 
neer literature and art, and with the influence of the environ- 
ment upon art forms. In the eleventh grade the work parallels 
the survey of civilization in the field of human relations. Greek 
and Roman plays, medieval romances, ballads, Elizabethan 
dramas and novels like The Cloister and the Hearth, Kenilworth, 
and other historical romances, are used as panoramic background 
for the drama of human conflict through the centuries. The 
twelfth grade course, as planned, will give more appreciation of 
art forms, and such understanding of human nature and the 
meaning of life as can be gained in the works of those great 
writers and great artists who have a vital message for youth. 

In addition to work in these three fields a student may carry 
one or two other studies: languages or the traditional type of 
exact mathematics, and elective work in fine arts, news writing, 
practical arts, music, dramatic art or public speaking. 

To bring about the development of sane, stable, integrated per- 
sonalities, we seek to create an environment where desirable 
qualities and attitudes can be cultivated. 

Through counselling and advisory work, every attempt is made 
to lead the student to a clearer understanding of his own per- 
sonality and to a satisfactory adjustment with members of his 
own and the opposite sex and to an understanding of relation- 
ships between persons of his age and those of other age groups. 

In the matter of records we shall be ready to submit to col- 
leges: (1) a general statement of what each student has done in 
each field of work, and the quality of his work; (2) a record of 
objective tests taken, with scores; (3) ratings on the American 
Council Psychological Examination for three successive years; 
(4) rating on standardized reading tests for three successive 

years; (5) a general summary of his abilities and disabilities, his 
interests and his needs, with teachers’ estimates of traits and 
attitudes—Edith M. Penney, Principal. 
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CHELTENHAM HicH ScHOOL 


Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


HE EXPERIMENTAL study in Cheltenham High School 
began as a part of the Pennsylvania Study under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation in 1926. At the conclusion 
of that study it was continued independently for one year and 
was then developed as part of the Eight Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The study deals primarily with 
a section of thirty or thirty-five students in each grade chosen 
from a total enrolment of two hundred students. Most of these 
students are definitely preparing to go to college and all of them 
would were it not for financial handicaps. The selection is based 
upon native ability, initiative, and achievement as indicated by 
the work in the junior high schools with which a close working 
arrangement exists. 

At the beginning of the study it was aimed to secure (a) 
greater continuity in the work of the student in individual fields, 
(b) a greater emphasis upon social studies and science than tra- 
ditional college preparation permitted, (c) some reorganization 
and change of emphasis in the rest of the curriculum. 

Continuity in the educational process was attempted by assign- 
ing one teacher in each field of study for a three-year period, 
thus allowing reorganization and a change of order in presenting 
material at the option of the teacher. 

Social studies and science are a large part of the curriculum 
in each year. In the social studies the first two years are de- 
voted to a study of the development of world civilization with 
most emphasis upon the medieval and modern periods. Much 
more attention is devoted to the development of social and cul- 
tural life than to political and military history. The third year, 
under the same instructor, is devoted to a study of current 
problems in the light of their historical development. In science, 
biology, physics and chemistry in three successive years are 
taught by the same instructor, although not so much time is de- 
voted to each as is assigned to the traditional units of normal 
college preparation. 

The work in English is grouped around certain large interests 
each semester such as the English novel, the drama, ete. In the 
last, considerable attention is paid to a careful study of types of 
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literature. Foreign languages are taught with especial emphasis 
upon ability to read the language. Considerable correlation is 
done by reading material that is closely related to the work in 
other fields. In mathematics, the subject matter is not greatly 
changed, although the work in algebra and plane geometry is 
continued through three years instead of being concentrated in 
two years as is usual in the regular senior high school course. 

Much less dependence is placed on a textbook than in tradi- 
tional high school courses. A well-equipped library is used ex- 
tensively particularly in English and in social studies. Consid- 
erable attention is also devoted to collecting and organizing 
material in reports which are presented to and discussed in the 
class. 

In addition to this, the school has a well-organized guidance 
program that assists pupils in meeting their needs as developed 
by their capacities and interests. A careful record is kept of the 
development of each student on the American Council Cumula- 
tive Record. An important part of the record of each student is 
a series of the Cooperative Tests in each of the major fields. This 
we have found has the effect of encouraging students to see their 
work as a continuous growth instead of a collection of individual 
units of knowledge. This material is made available to the col- 
leges which students plan to attend together with the recommen- 
dation of the school based upon opinions of teachers, guidance 
counselor, and principal in the case of each individual student to 
each individual college. There is also an extensive activities 
program in the school which students in these groups enter into 
with zest. 

Thus far, students in these groups seem to assume a greater 
responsibility for their own development than is usual. They 
have entered upon their work more thoughtfully and with more 
enthusiasm than is usual in the ease of secondary school stu- 
dents.—I. R. Kraybill, Principal. 


THE University Hieo ScHoou, THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 
Innovations in the Program 


THE MAJOR changes in the program of the University High 
School may be grouped under five headings: new integration 
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of subjects, changes in grade placement, changes in require- 
ments, new provision for individual differences, and the placing 
of the last two years of the high school under the control of the 
eollege faculty. 

New integration of subjects. Several of the customary de- 
partmental boundaries have virtually disappeared. History, 
geography, sociology, economics, political science, literature, art, 
and music are united under the social studies. The content ma- 
terials of this broad department form the chief basis for the 
development of a mastery of oral and written language. Science 
and mathematies are correlated at all levels of the school. In the 
first two years of the school the fine and practical arts are corre- 
lated in a required sequence. 

Changes in requirements. Less than 50 per cent of the work 
was formerly required but under the new plan about 75 per cent 
of the amount needed to satisfy the minimum requirements for 
graduation is prescribed. A five-year sequence in social studies 
is required of all pupils. A three-year sequence in science and 
mathematics is required in the first three years, and additional 
courses in both science and mathematics are recommended in the 
last two years. A two-year sequence in fine and practical arts 
is required in the first two years. 

Changes in grade placement. The course in ancient and medi- 
eval history, which was formerly taught in the sophomore year, 
has been changed to a two-year course and is required in the 
junior and senior years. The course in modern history, which 
has been required in the junior year, has been changed to a two- 
year course and is required in the freshman and sophomore 
years. The work in grammar, which was formerly taught in the 
sub-freshman year and then in the freshman year, is now placed 
in the sophomore year. The course in art appreciation, which 
was an elective for juniors and seniors, is required in the five- 
year sequence in correlation with the work in history and litera- 
ture. The course in music appreciation, which was an elective in 
the freshman year, is required in the five-year sequence in corre- 
lation with the work in history, literature and art. The main 
course in algebra, which has been taught in the freshman year, is 
now placed in the sophomore year. The main course in demon- 
strative geometry, which has been given in the sophomore year, 
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is now placed in the junior year. Pupils are advised to defer 
beginning a foreign language until the sophomore year instead 
of beginning it in the freshman year. 

Provision for individual differences. One change in the direc- 
tion of improving the provision for individual differences is an 
arrangement whereby shops, laboratories, and art studios, when 
not in use by classes, are kept open for voluntary projects related 
to class work in regular courses or growing out of individual hob- 
bies and special interests. A second change in providing for 
individual differences is the policy of recognizing achievement 
by excusing from class attendance those pupils who have demon- 
strated such achievement for any part of any course. Both of 
these changes represent goals toward which the school is work- 
ing; as yet, they have not been put into effect on an extensive 
scale. Provision is also made under the new plan for pupils who 
are in need of remedial work in spelling, handwriting, reading, 
language usage, and arithmetic. Some provision of this kind has 
been made for several years but it is now possible to provide more 
adequately for this remedial work. 

Last two years of high school under control of the college 
faculty. By action of the University Senate and the Board of 
Trustees during the year 1932-1933, the last two years of the 
University High School were removed from the jurisdiction of 
the Division of the Social Sciences and the School and Depart- 
ment of Education were incorporated in the college program. 
For the present the last two years of the high school are to be 
ealled, as heretofore, the junior and senior years of the high 
school. Classes continue to meet in the same buildings and 
under the same teachers as formerly. Duplication of courses is 
eliminated and qualified members of the senior class in high 
school are allowed to take one or more college courses. 


Information About Candidates for Colleges 


The University High School will be prepared by 1936 to sub- 
mit to colleges the following types of information about its 
graduates : 


1. The results of at least two tests of general intelligence, 
one of which will have been given annually for four years. 
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2. The results of several reading tests, one of which will | 
have been given annually. | 


3. The results of an arithmetic test (given annually). | 
4. The results of a spelling test (given annually). 
5. The results of the following standardized tests in vari- | 
ous fields of study in high school: ai 
(1) An English test (given annually to all pupils). be 
(2) A literary acquaintance test (given annually to all 
pupils). tes 
(3) A general mathematics test (given annually to all tel 
pupils). | 
(4) A general science test (given annually to freshmen cel 
and sophomores). . 
(5) A Latin test (given annually to all Latin pupils). — 
(6) A French test (given annually to all French pupils). vag 
(7) A German test (given annually to all German pupils). Le 
(8) An American history test (given annually to the sub- 
freshmen). 
(9) A modern history test (given annually to sopho- 
mores). 
(10) An ancient history test (given annually to juniors). 
(11) A medieval history test (given annually to seniors). T 
(12) An economies test (given annually to juniors). 
(13) A eivies and government test (given annually to 80) 
seniors). eis 
(14) A chemistry test (given annually to pupils taking mi 
chemistry ). a 
6. The results of several locally-made tests in English and cu 
social science. ue 
7. Marks made in the different courses taken in high - 
school, together with definitions of marks and information 
about the distribution of all the marks given in the school. = 
8. Scholarship rank in class. a 
9. Personality ratings made annually by the instructors. t 
10. A summary of semi-annual descriptive reports made ° 
by the instructors about each of their pupils. vs 
11. A summary of anecdotal reports accumulated for each T 
pupil during his high school course. la 
12. A summary of records accumulated in individual pl 
folders by the English department and perhaps by other de- ti 
partments. The English department has recently adopted ar 
a plan of filing in individual folders standardized test book- pl 
lets, informal test papers, samples of work done in class, and 
other types of data pertaining to achievement in English. ge 
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These data may be used as a basis for a summary statement 
about the growth of the pupil in English ability during his 
high school course and his status at the time of graduation. 


13. A brief history of each pupil written by his adviser. 


The best form in which the test results can be reported to the 
colleges has not yet been determined. Tentatively, reports are 
being drawn up for each pupil which show his raw score on each 
test, the class median, the grade norm for the test, and the quar- 
ter of his class in which the pupil ranks in score. 

A graphical representation of results in terms of local per- 
centiles or percentiles based on distributions of national scope is 
probably desirable. We are experimenting with various graphi- 
cal procedures but have not yet adopted any one of them.—A. K. 
Loomis, Principal. 


Dauton SENIon HicgH ScHoou 
New York City 


HIS statement deals chiefly with the reorganization of the 
academic curriculum of the Dalton School in the freshman, 
sophomore and junior years, effected in connection with the 
eight year experiment. Previous to the initiation of this experi- 
ment, our fine arts program had been reorganized so that it was 
on the same basis as other subjects, as far as its standing in the 
curriculum is concerned. We had also introduced the infants’ 
nursery—in which the students have actual experience in child 
care—as an integral part of the senior high school curriculum ; 
and we had made the program of individual student guidance 
a functional part of our educational procedure. 

In the academic program of the three groups mentioned above, 
about half of the time is now devoted to an integrated program 
in which the major forces in Western civilization are studied. 
The rest of the time is devoted to specialized subjects such as 
languages, mathematics, chemistry and biology. The integrated 
program represents an effort to substitute an organic interpreta- 
tion of the social, cultural, political and economic institutions 
and forces, for the materials and points of view formerly sup- 
plied by the social sciences, the history and appreciation of art, 
general science, and literature, as separate subjects. 
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The subjects mentioned above now function as areas of specific 
information and as differing ways of interpreting and analyzing 
the problems at hand. Teachers as a group, working simultane- 
ously, build the curriculum and the program, and guide the proc- 
ess of learning. As a group they are simultaneously present at 
all classroom activities; as a group they teach all classes of the 
integrated program, and participate in student discussions. But 
as specialists they also help to clarify such meanings, and to de- 
velop such skills as are peculiar to their areas of knowledge and 
experience. An effort is thus made to take care of both the 
related ideas and of the specialized skills and background. 

The major points of this program, as to method and principles 
of teaching, may be described as follows: 

We are anxious to develop in our students an intelligent, criti- 
cal and well-integrated understanding of the world we live in. 
We therefore concentrate on a few well-selected problems, and 
allow a thorough exploration of the relevant ideas and informa- 
tion in connection with them. 

We believe that in the study of history on the secondary level, 
we should provide a perspective of the trends in the past devel- 
opment of our civilization in terms of their bearing upon present 
trends. Therefore, we emphasize cultural and economic trends 
simultaneously with political ones, using literature, and the his- 
tories of art, and science as important aids. Contemporary 
materials and first-hand contacts with our present-day environ- 
ment are stressed. 

We believe that training in methods of thinking, and an abil- 
ity to use intellectual tools, are far more important in the long 
run than mere mastery of information. Consequently, we elimi- 
nate text-books, and make use of a wide array of reference mate- 
rials instead. We try to develop facility in the finding and 
using of pertinent data and information. We stress the ability 
to organize and express ideas orally, in writing, or through the 
media of the arts in factual form as well as creatively. Each 
student undertakes at least one extensive research topic each 
term, for which she must find her own sources, and in which she 
organizes the material around some specific interest of her own. 

The program itself is flexible, both as to the materials and the 
manner of attack. A minimum body of reading and work is re- 
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quired of all students, in order to provide a balanced perspective 
of the problems at hand, as well as to provide a common basis for 
classroom discussion. In addition to this each student is encour- 
aged to use individual sources along the lines of her own inter- 
est; but the outcomes of such individual study are shared with 
the whole group, through reports and discussions.—Hilda Taba, 
Director, Curriculum Research. 


FIELDSTON SCHOOL 
New York City 


}IELDSTON SCHOOL, New York City, is undertaking to 

develop in its boys and girls a wide range of different inter- 
ests, tastes, and aptitudes. We introduce into the curriculum 
and into the life of the school different activities which will allow 
boys and girls by making use of these different aptitudes to 
achieve a distinctive success in the school community. We do 
not, however, believe that self-expression is by itself sufficient, 
and so far as possible we select activities which are closely re- 
lated to fields of work in the adult world. By frequent contacts 
both in school and outside with our own graduates and other 
adults in these fields, we try to keep our students aware of the 
connection between their own abilities, training, and successes, 
and the world they are preparing to enter. But our purpose is 
to make their special aptitudes, their increasing identification 


‘with the work of some adult field, a means to a liberal education, 


not a substitute for it. We are not attempting to teach prema- 
turely the professional skills. Our courses, as hitherto, are con- 
cerned with developing disciplined power in English and foreign 
languages, science, history, and mathematics. But we are in- 
creasingly making use of teaching materials other than those 
prescribed in the old syllabuses and text-books. And these new 
materials are of such a sort as to make of the secondary years at 
Fieldston a period of continuous, gradual orientation as well as 
the foundation for a liberal culture. 

Through our Middle School (Grades VII, VIII, and IX) a 
widely varied set of experiences in classroom, studio, shop, labo- 
ratory and play-field is prescribed for the whole group. In addi- 
tion, the individual elects three clubs from among more than fifty 
that are available. In the two upper forms of the Middle School 
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the individual has further free periods in which he has no fixed 
engagements and during which the resources of the school are 
open to all persons interested. From the beginning, then, the 
student has experiences of two sorts—special and general. The 
kinds of life he passes through each week are so varied that he is 
sure to find some of them especially congenial. He comes to 
recognize these as his specialties and to know in them the secur- 
ity that comes from success—from finding the thing in which 
one can excel. But he is also required to master along with his 
classmates the general tools of later education; and he is required 
to enter fields which he might not by himself have chosen and in 
which he may either have unexpected experience of success or 
the equally salutary experience of learning that his classmates 
too have their fields in which they surpass him. 

Three years of life in this stimulating environment as members 
of a varied and eager society prepare most boys and girls to 
enter the Upper School with definite tastes and powers. They 
have found things they care about doing. 

It is the purpose of the Upper School to make these different 
tastes and powers the basis of a liberal education and to show 
how they underlie success not only in the school world but in the 
great fields of adult human endeavor. To that end Fieldston 
has adopted a somewhat unusual basis of organizing the work of 
Forms IV, V and VI. On entering Form IV each student is 
invited to choose his major field of interest. At present five are 
suggested—art, economics and industry, euthenics, pre-engineer- 
ing, and the academic courses. To special work in whichever of 
these fields he chooses, with the help of parents and faculty ad- 
viser, the student thereafter gives about a fourth of his class 
time. His special interest determines, as well, much of the con- 
tent and emphasis of the remaining three-fourths of his academic 
courses. 

A student primarily interested in art, for example, is con- 
fronted by the usual prescription of a course in science. Both 
the rigorous, scientific method of thinking required of him and 
the knowledge of the laws of nature are identical with those re- 
quired of all other students. But instead of applying these 
methods—learning these laws—through experiments chosen at 
random from fields outside his interest, he works with the acids 
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that bite his etchings, the oxides of his pigments, the dyes and 
lighting of the costumes he is designing for his stage sets. Simi- 
larly, students of all sorts are encouraged to see all their studies 
not as disparate and isolated disciplines, but as fields of knowl- 
edge organically related to their own special interests and 
activities. é 

Fieldston thus tries to help each boy or girl find during the 
earlier years of his education some field of human activity in 
which he takes a special interest, for which he feels that he has 
special aptitude, and in which he can see adults earning their 
living by work which is both similar to his and socially signifi- 
eant in the real world outside of school. These fields may be 
conerete—fine arts, industry, pre-engineering, euthenics—or they 
may be conventionally academic as mathematics, French, Greek, 
or history. In any case Fieldston now allows a student to de- 
vote a fair quarter of his school time to the field of his major 
interest and to use this interest as an implement and interpreta- 
tion for his other studies. 

These courses need separate descriptions with more detail 
than can be included in a general statement, but it would be a 
mistake to think of the courses themselves as separate. Fieldston 
is least of all a group of distinct vocational schools. Except for 
those few classes in which—as in chemistry for the art student 
—segregation is more convenient administratively, students from 
all different courses work and study and discuss together. 

It is obvious in what ways such a plan of education would be 
hampered by a system of prescribed units and examinations for 
college entrance. Wherever the prescription of the examina- 
tions is one of power—as in preparing for the comprehensive 
examination in English—no problem arises. Where, as in sci- 
ence and history, the ground covered is specifically prescribed 
by a syllabus or limited by the type of examination questions 
asked, progress has been difficult or impossible. The so-called 
Old Plan of admission to college, with examinations at the con- 
clusion of almost every unit, is one that we have not used for 
many years. The New Plan has been a great deal better; and 
where, as at Harvard, the New Plan has allowed the school to 
shape the educational program with no prescription of ground 
to be covered in order to secure a definite number of units in 
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prescribed fields, the interference has been slight. But the school 
course is necessarily planned in preparation for the most con- 
servative requirements, not for the most liberal; and most col- 
leges have continued to define units in their old, limiting terms, 
Even the most liberal construction of the New Plan itself pre- 
scribes four examinations set by a central examining body. And 
of these four examinations only one, that in English, has con- 
sistently been a test of power rather than of fixed content, while 
the only examinations available in science and in social studies 
have closely followed a limiting syllabus. It has accordingly 
been necessary hitherto for most college-bound students at 
Fieldston to give up their major interest in the senior year, since 
no qualifying examination in it was available. At best, they 
carried it in addition to a full-time college preparatory course— 
with all the tendency to superficiality and with all the loss of 
interest due to spreading their energies too widely. These 
obstacles have of course been removed by the Eight-Year Plan, 
and we are now able to give full scope to our experiment. 
—Herbert W. Smith, Principal. 


Francis W. PARKER ScHOOL 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL is coeducational with 

about three hundred seventy-five students from the first grade 
through the twelfth. Since its inception, thirty-three years ago, 
it has been a laboratory school, and has developed an elementary 
school curriculum based upon the needs, interests, and maturity 
of the elementary student. Due to the unit entrance require- 
ments demanded by the colleges, the secondary school has been 
hampered in its freedom to plan a similar curriculum for the 
secondary student. However, because the elementary curric- 
ulum has been so planned that the initiative, independence of 
work, and creative ability of the student have been encouraged, 
it has developed that this same student, when he has progressed 
into the Upper School, has made certain demands for opportuni- 
ties to carry on his earlier interests. As a result of these de- 
mands there have been in the high school, for many years, stu- 
dent-controlled projects, such as: student government, a weekly 
newspaper (printed and managed entirely by the high school 
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students), and aforum. With some faculty guidance there have 
been two publications: an annual, and a literary magazine. In 
addition to student demands, the school has always required for 
graduation, four years of music, and some experience in every 
one of the four fields: art, clay modeling, metal work, and shop 
work. 

From the extra-curricular side, the high school has offered to 
its students many avenues for creative effort. It has been in the 
more academic courses that the freedom in the high school has 
been restricted. The new experiment in secondary education is 
making it possible to begin to free its secondary academic work, 
just as years ago it freed its elementary academic work. 

The most fundamental changes which have taken place at the 
present time, in the secondary curriculum, are in the social sci- 
ence and science fields. These two changes will be the only ones 
described here. 

Social science is now required of every student in the Upper 
School: that is, in the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. The six-year course of study is divided into 
two parts: the first three years (seventh, eighth, ninth grades) 
are devoted to a study of world history. By taking three years 
for this it is hoped the students may be able to linger long enough 
in given historical situations to make them their own. At no 
time in this study, however, is the present omitted—it is being 
constantly linked with the past, and the past is being illustrated 
by the present. 

The second three years (tenth, eleventh, twelfth grades) are 
concerned with modern civilization, its characteristics, problems, 
and trends. In the tenth grade emphasis is placed upon the two 
types of governments now prevailing throughout the world: the 
autocratic and democratic. The study begins with the local 
government of Chicago, expands to the national government, and 
then makes comparisons with some of the European, Asiatic, and 
Latin American governments, analyzing strengths and weak- 
nesses throughout. The eleventh grade emphasizes the present 
economic systems, local, national, and world wide, with their 
strengths and weaknesses. A study of economic conditions in 
Chicago constitutes the first step in the work. In the twelfth 
grade the study concentrates upon international relations. Since 
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an understanding of international relations is dependent upon 
a knowledge of political and economic forces, it is felt that inter. 
national problems should not be studied until a rather thorough 
foundation has been laid in political and economic fields. 

As much correlation as is natural between the English, art, 
music, and social science takes place throughout the years of 
work. Four years of art appreciation and music appreciation 
accompany the social science study in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Some of the English study is closely inte- 
grated with the social science, but, by no means is all the English 
so developed. 

While English and social science are constants throughout the 
six years of the Upper School, science is required through the 
first three only, that is seventh, eighth, and ninth. It is an 
elective in the last three years. The science plan for the four 
years of high school is as follows: 

All students in the ninth grade are required to take general 
science. This course attempts to provide orientation in the field 
of science as well as to provide a background of general under- 
standings for those who will elect no further work in science. 
The course deals rather intensely with a relatively small nun- 
ber of significant units. 

A course in biological science is offered in the tenth grade for 
those who wish to elect it. The purpose of this course is to 
develop an intimate acquaintance with plant and animal forms, 
a thorough understanding of life processes and activities of 
living things, and to supply adequate and useful information 
concerning evolution and heredity. Field trips, excursions, and 
first-hand experimentation play an important part in the learn- 
ing processes. 

In the eleventh grade there is offered a course using the mate- 
rials of the physical sciences as a means of developing ability in 
critical thinking. A single core topic, The Nature of Matter, 
furnishes the theme of the work. Students are encouraged to 
study some of the general and special properties of matter and 
to build hypotheses to explain them upon the basis of the gen- 
erally accepted kinetic molecular theory. This affords much 
practice in observation, critical thought, and experimentation 
to test hypotheses and to gather needed data. There is no pres- 
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sure to cover any given amount of subject matter and students 
are free to exhaust their interest in that phase of the study 
which most appeals to them. Great flexibility for individual 
differences is thus provided. 

In the final year of the school there will be offered an advanced 
course in either biology, physics, or chemistry depending upon 
the demand. This will be taught on a level approximating that 
of the usual freshman college course. If there is sufficient 
demand two of the above courses will be offered instead of one. 

The attempt throughout this new organization of material in 
social science and science has been to lay, for the student, as 
thorough a foundation for the understanding of modern life as 
time and scholarship will permit, and at the same time to help 
to prepare the student for some constructive use of the leisure 
which is to be his in his adult life—Raymond W. Osborne, 
Principal. 


THE GEoRGE SCHOOL 
George School, Pennsylvania 


T THE GEORGE SCHOOL, we are trying to make students 
more conscious of the goal towards which they are working 
and to arouse greater interest, by teaching the connection be- 
tween the material of study and that found in other fields of 
knowledge. This tends to limit the number of fields in which a 
student works by means of organized courses, and provides a 
more concentrated and continuous study within the fields related 
to the student’s purpose. The hope is that he will come to con- 
ceive of education as a structure to which he is constantly adding. 
(See W. S. Learned: Testing for Values in Education, Pages 
3 and 4.) 

We have so far set up two sequence curriculums based on two 
widely different types of interest, have enrolled some highly 
promising students, and are encouraged by their progress. Those 
not interested in the goals of these two sequences are provided 
for otherwise. George School is a boarding-school and does not 
expect to secure consecutive attendance for more than three or, 
at most, four years previous to entering college. 

The first of the new departures was introduced in 1932, Di- 
vision L, a four-year sequence for the more rapid and thorough 
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mastery of the tools of learning, languages and mathematics. 
The first group, consisting of five boys and three girls, is looking 
forward to graduation in 1936. 

Division L is one step in a plan covering six or more years, 
uniting both school and college in the consecutive education of 
certain individuals. The four years of preparatory school are 
devoted to developing proficiency in the use of mathematics, 
English, and foreign languages. This requires brightness and 
practice and should be achieved in secondary school rather than 
in college. The study of history, economics, and the natural 
sciences requires more training and maturity than is possible at 
the secondary school age and belongs to the college. We desire 
cooperation from the colleges in affording these students the op- 
portunity, during their first two years, to acquire such acquain- 
tance with these fields as the needs of general culture demand. 

In Division L, grammatical concepts are taught first in En- 
glish, then in Latin, and reviewed in French. Graphic and 
logical presentations of mathematics proceed together at the 
beginning of the sequence through the cooperation of teachers in 
mathematics and in orthographic projection. The relationship 
of mathematics with physics and of language and literature with 
history has been made sufficiently real to the students to lead 
them to ask far-reaching questions and to anticipate with plea- 
sure the opportunity for more extensive study. Teachers in art, 
music, dramatics, and religion have been able to bring to the stu- 
dents, for longer or shorter periods of time, illustrative material 
of significance in connection with their main fields of study. The 
elass in religion tends to become an open forum for the discus- 
sion of such phases of art, history, science, psychology, and eth- 
ies as are suggested by the students’ classwork or other happen- 
ings in school life. 

The other sequence, Division S, is organized on a three-year 
basis to appeal to students who are conscious of and concerned 
about the social and political problems confronting American 
citizens today. They assemble the facts, often through consecu- 
tive and chronological study of history for long blocks of time, 
and attempt to interpret the various forms of attack upon these 
problems. Our teachers regard it as a more radical experiment 
than Division L. Division S—1936 is composed of four boys and 
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seven girls. A few are students of rare promise, but in general 
Division S—1937, consisting of thirty-five students, is much abler. 

In Division S, a curriculum is formed in the social studies field, 
and subject matter in English and mathematics and science is 
selected to correlate with it. For example, during the early part 
of the fall term, the work of one group in social studies centered 
on drought as affecting the activities of man, the various prob- 
lems of the farmer, and efforts made by past and present govern- 
ments toward their solution. The class in mathematics spent the 
same period on a study of weather, while the English classes 
studied Giants in the Earth. 

French is taught to develop as rapidly as possible a reading 
ability sufficient for reading French magazines and history 
books. 

The development of the world and mankind from the early 
beginnings, and the part played in history by mathematical and 
scientific ideas are studied. In mathematics, selected topics of 
algebra and geometry are taught to familiarize students with the 
philosophy of the leaders of mathematical thought in various his- 
torical eras, and to accustom them to the use of graphs, formulas, 
and methods of problem solution as tools necessary for a study 
of social science. 

A very significant feature of our program is the biweekly con- 
ference of teachers to build up a curriculum adjusted to the 
capacities and interests of their students. The introduction of 
new subject matter must be approved by the conference. This 
requires constant study of the general objectives and the particu- 
lar interests and capacities of the students, as well as the devel- 
opment of a common understanding which is the most valuable 
contribution to our school life, to date. At the close of each re- 
port period, ratings of students and significant data concerning 
them are worked out and submitted by the conference of teachers 
for the school records, to be summarized and presented to col- 
leges to which these students make application. 

Special projects for individual students or small groups are 
sometimes authorized by the teacher conference. For instance, 
the study of scientific instruments in use at the time of the 
Renaissance caused two reactions in Division S. The girls rec- 
ognized the need for arithmetic drill; the boys became eager to 
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get to work making instruments. The class was divided, the head 
teacher undertaking seventh grade arithmetic, and the interne 
supervising individual laboratory projects. One boy is attempt- 
ing to make a foot candle meter, another an organ pipe with ad- 
justable pitch, another a testboard for Ohm’s law, and a fourth 
a six-inch reflector and telescope. 

In presenting students as candidates for college entrance, 
George School proposes to present a carefully prepared sum- 
mary of each student, together with such detailed information 
as the colleges may require—George A. Walton, Principal. 


New Trier TownsHie Hien ScHoou 
Winnetka, Illinois 


THE STUDY that is being carried on at New Trier Township 

High School under the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College differs in a few specific ways from the studies in the 
other schools of the experiment. 

In the first place, the entire school is not involved, but a group 
of ninety pupils is selected from each class. Secondly, this is 
not a cross section of the school population, but is a definitely 
superior group. Thirdly, only those changes are made which 
are applicable to a public high school situation. 

The general objectives for our study are: 

1. We are striving to achieve unity, both horizontal and vertical. 

(a) By horizontal unity we mean more correlation of subject 
matter within any given year. 

(b) By vertical unity we mean continuity of ideas in any one 
field carried through four years. 

2. We are attempting to bring about more complete mastery of 
subject matter: 

(a) By the acquisition of effective techniques of study and of 
cooperation, 

(b) By the capacity to see facts in their relationship, 

(ce) By the power to organize knowledge for a purpose, 


(d) By the power and impetus to pursue learning beyond the 
limits of the assignment. 


3. We hope to leave more opportunity for the development of 
special interests. 
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(a) We hope to bring this about by having pupils work on 
original problems related to their subject field, by becoming in- 
terested in original problems which may carry over from one 
subject field to another, and by having pupils find learning situa- 
tions entirely outside of the school. 


4. We wish to add the feeling of social responsibility in pupils: 


(a) By increasing the realization of pupils of the part that 
they must play in society, 

(b) By helping pupils develop certain attitudes, as, for exam- 
ple, openmindedness, suspended judgment, adaptability, partici- 
pation, cooperation. 

We have a definite purpose in selecting superior pupils for. 
our study. We have for four years been studying the needs of 
pupils of low ability, and we have been developing courses and 
techniques for meeting these needs. It seems to us important 
that we study the particular needs of pupils of outstanding abil- 
ity and develop techniques and courses which will provide the 
experiences that they need. 

For the pupils in the experimental group we provide a core of 
material extending through the four years consisting of social 
science and English, art and music. In the freshman year there 
is a close correlation. In the sophomore year we have tried one 
fused course which covers both the social science and the En- 
glish, taught by a single teacher. We shall probably not use this 
method except in the sophomore year. As far as subject matter 
is concerned, the work of the freshman and sophomore years in 
the core is a survey of the history of civilization up to the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. The work of the junior year 
is the period of American history from that time on, with empha- 
sis on civics, economics, and sociology as they have a bearing 
on the problems of the course. The work of the senior year will 
be built around a study of current problems in the light of the 
previous three years’ work. In the science field two survey 
courses are given, one in the biological sciences the freshman 
year, and one in the physical sciences the junior year. These 
occupy the equivalent of two days a week throughout each year. 
We recommend each student in addition to elect one regular lab- 
oratory science in order that he may have the experience to be 
obtained in such a course. 
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We have found that we can do a different type of work with 
these pupils in mathematics, teaching the mathematical subjects 
as ways of thinking and developing their principles and applica- 
tions in a way that we have never been able to do in other classes. 
With one group we have tried a two-year course which covers the 
subject matter and principles of algebra and geometry, and cer- 
tain phases of trigonometry, but which has a definitely func- 
tional approach. 

Pupils in the experimental group are able to elect foreign lan- 
guages, and practically all of them have taken Latin the fresh- 
man year, and many have started modern language the second 
year. 

We are reducing the number of days a week that some of these 
classes meet in school in order to prevent their time being over- 
crowded. We have not attempted to force artificial correlation 
of subject matter, but in studying any period we have tried to let 
each department contribute to the problem under discussion. 
One example will make clear the method. When the period of 
the Renaissance is being studied in social science, the art depart- 
ment contributes to an understanding of the painters and sculp- 
tors of that period, the music department helps with the musical 
instruments and development of music in the same period, the 
English department suggests readings illustrating the literature 
of the period, and reports that students prepare form the basis 
of work in composition. 

We are working now on the development of anecdotal records 
and other means of checking the actual development that pupils 
are making in addition to the records that they make on exami- 
nations. We are interested not only in what these pupils are 
doing in school, but in their development as all-round boys and 
girls, and have studied their contribution not only to the intellec- 
tual life of the school, but to the community in which they live.— 
Matthew P. Gaffney, Superintendent. 


Tue PetHam Hieu ScHoou 
Pelham, New York 


HE REORGANIZATION in the Pelham High School for the 
purpose of the experimental study concerns the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. The experimental groups are 
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made up of the abler students, each group being selected at the 
beginning of the tenth year on the basis of previous scholastic 
work, teacher judgment, and scholastic aptitude tests. This re- 
organization is confined to English, social science, music and art. 
One-half the student’s time throughout the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades is devoted to these subjects. The teachers in the 
departments of English, social science, music, and art cooperate 
in the formation of the program, and in the instruction. Class 
periods are fifty minutes in length. 

The social science is a three year course in world civilization, 
with constant application of historical events in the study of 
present day problems. The division of this work is as follows: 

Grade X: World civilization to the unification of Italy and 
Germany. 

Grade XI: The United States down to the twentieth century, 
with emphasis on local, state, and national problems. 

Grade XII: Contemporary American civilization with empha- 
sis on international problems. 

The program in English (five periods per week) is correlated, 
in so far as possible, with social science. It provides for broad 
and accurate reading, and the development of writing skill. An 
important part of the instruction in writing easily and correctly 
is to determine individual weaknesses and strengths, and to cor- 
rect the one and encourage the other. 

The history and appreciation of music and art is designed to 
give a more complete understanding of the work studied in 
English and social science, and to develop aesthetic apprecia- 
tions. 

In addition to the correlated subjects, which are required of 
all students in the experimental groups, electives are offered for 
five periods per week in the fields of mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, science (other than the general science required of all stu- 
dents in the eighth and ninth grades), music, and art. At least 
one three-year sequence in the elective subjects is required, and 
at least two electives must be chosen each year. 

The program for the experimental group differs from the regu- 
lar program primarily in greater continuity of work, greater 
adaptation to individual capacity and interests, more adequate 
guidance, and more vital subject matter. 
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Reports to Colleges 

The reports to the colleges will include the principal’s recom- 
mendation; the student’s record, including subject grades, re- 
sults of standardized tests, scores on scholastic aptitude tests, 
results of New York State Regents examinations in English and 
in the non-experimental work. To the colleges desiring them, a 
trait study record will be furnished —W. W. Fairclough, Prin- 
ctpal. 

THE Rapnor HicH ScHoou 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


N AN EFFORT to provide for greater continuity and inte- 
gration of subject matter in the senior high school, each stu- 
dent’s program calls for a continuous experience in the field of 
English, social studies, and science. The work in these subject 
fields may vary with individuals both in amount and in content 
but the continuous experience in each broad field is common to 
all. 

In the social studies greater emphasis is placed on the common 
eore of experience for all. The work planned for the three-year 
period is an attempt to study modern civilization in its historical 
perspective. The senior year is given over entirely to a consid- 
eration of a number of modern problems such as: Capital and 
Labor, Population—Minority Peoples, Law Enforcement, Inter- 
national Relations, Economic Aspects of the New Deal, ete. 
These are developed, however, through constant reference to the 
past and there is thus provided a measure of integration not gen- 
erally found in the typical discrete Carnegie unit courses. 

In science including mathematies the subject material is gen- 
eral rather than divided into a year of chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy and is designed primarily for those who are not specializing 
in the field. It is a continuous experience, however, which may 
develop as interest or need warrants into a much more special- 
ized experience which will offer as much, probably more, science 
training than was ever provided under the earlier program. 

In English on the senior high school level even more scope is 
permitted to the play of individual interest. We find that the 
reading experience of a student is already so extremely individ- 
ualized that it becomes rather important for the teacher to plan 
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his guidance work on an individual basis. Similarly the short- 
ages in technical expression, either oral or written; and the 
development of further creative power is dependent largely upon 
individual interests and progress to date, and therefore is increas- 
ingly carried on on an individual guidance plane through the 
senior high school. 

This program, common in its general aspects to all students, 
is supplemented by work in languages or additional specialized 
work in science or mathematics as educational plans for the indi- 
vidual warrant, so that a student may offer as much or more 
training in any of these fields than was common under the earlier 
program. The student, wherever interest or ability warrants, is 
encouraged to undertake work in art or music or industrial arts 
or household arts—fields which are usually closed to the prospec- 
tive college student due to the pressure from narrowly academic 
(‘‘preparatory’’) fields. 

As a result of this program and of the greater freedom in the 
choice of subject material within a given field permitted to the 
teacher and by him shared with the pupil, there is implied a 
greater opportunity to adjust the school to individual needs, in- 
terests and capacities. Education has become in a number of 
instances an undertaking on the part of the individual which is 
almost entirely self-motivated. We would like to send all on to 
college with the realization that education is largely a matter of 
self-education; that self-direction, initiative, and responsibility 
are the essential qualities for the individual. We would like to 
send on all as rather mature individuals who as a result of broad 
experiences in many fields have been able to select fairly well 
defined lines of major interest or aptitude and who have devel- 
oped within these fields the ability to do rather independent work 
which in itself is sufficiently satisfying to evoke and sustain con- 
tinuous effort. 

In some of our students we are able to develop this mature 
attitude. We ourselves, however, are only beginning to recog- 
nize its importance, but we are beginning. Teachers are becom- 
ing alert to seize upon any evidence of serious interest. They 
are giving way in regular work, if necessary, in order to profit 
by self-drive and an inquiring mind on the part of the student 
in a self-selected field, on the assumption that thus more true 
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education results than is all too often the outcome of subject 
matter teacher-imposed upon a resistant or distracted student, 
We are beginning to realize that the development of such genu- 
ine interest may be the most significant contribution of the high 
school to at least those of its students whom it may contrive to 
reach. To this end we are emphasizing a type of guidance that 
is far different from the sort which merely checked off in a eol- 
lege catalogue what student ‘‘A’’ had to take in order to prepare 
for college ‘‘X’’ with the thought that if he merely took the right 
courses and passed with sufficient standing, he would thus become 
an acceptable college freshman.—Sydney V. Rowland, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


Tuusa Pusiic ScHOOLS 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Purpose 


T°? PROVIDE (a) in twelve years of schooling a better gen- 

eral education for each member of a selected group of col- 
lege preparatory students than is now customarily provided for 
in fourteen years. 

(b) to discover from our experience with this selected college 
preparatory group whether in a maximum of fourteen years of 
regular schooling an adequate program of non-college prepara- 
tory education cannot be completed. The implication here is 
that for many students a good general education and a good pre- 
vocational education can be accomplished in ten or eleven years 
of schooling, thus making it possible for many young people at 
seventeen or eighteen years of age to enter productive enterprises 
at least on part-time. 

Plan 

(a) To select on the basis of tests and school records a group 
who excel in ability to learn. 

(b) To provide opportunity for this group to learn at a rate 
in proportion to their ability, thus attaining an achievement 
level above their grade level in the elementary school. 

(c) Retain the group in the elementary (children’s) school 
six years or during the twelfth year of age, irrespective of 
higher achievement level. 
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(d) At the end of six years, move the group to the junior high 
(young adolescents’) school for a three year period (C.A. of 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen) during which the gap between grade 
level and achievement level will be still further widened as the 
ability of the students will permit. (Data on present top group 
in 7B: Range, 8.8 to 10.0 (ceiling) ; Mean, 9.1). 

(e) Provide in the junior high school an enriched and inte- 
grated general education core for all with opportunity for each 
to add to this an experience in both academic and non-academic 
areas according to his interests and abilities. 

(f) For tenth, eleventh, and twelfth school years (C.A. of six- 
teen, seventeen, and eighteen) remove to a senior high (older 
adolescents’ school), during which a program of education in 
proportion to ability is provided. This ought to mean that at 
least in the field of each student’s major ability and interest he 
will be doing work on a level with what is now done in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades and even beyond this for a few. 

(g) Institute a senior high school program which provides for 
a distribution of time for each student as follows (approxi- 
mately): major field of interest or ability, 40 per cent; minor 
fields of interest, 15 per cent; physical recreation and health, 20 
per cent; social studies, 15 per cent; maintenance of basic skills, 
10 per cent. 

(1) The major field is to be kept broad, as in a general educa- 
tion program. Specialization is a function of higher education. 

(2) The minor fields are to be many and varied—including 
extra-curricular activities. Use the ‘‘short course’’ idea. 

(3) The social studies time is to provide the basic minimum 
civic and social experience calculated to keep one abreast of the 
times. If a student has a major interest program in this field, 
omit all or part of this. 

(4) The skill period becomes required of any pupil if, as, and 
when he exhibits in his other school work need for more practice 
in any of the basic educational skills. It should include basic 
composition skills, handwriting or typewriting, reading, speech, 
arithmetic, spelling, etc. 

(5) This program presupposes a school day of approximately 
six hours and forty-five minutes exclusive of the lunch period 
but inclusive of extra-curricular activities and physical recrea- 
tion. 

(h) At the end of the senior high school period, we shall ask 
that these students be given opportunity by higher institutions 
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to take whatever examinations the college gives to determine the 
achievement levels of its freshman and sophomore students. If 
our students attain marks on these tests equal to or above the 
average of the college students, we shall ask for advanced stand- 
ing for our students. If, at the end of a period of such testing, 
our students consistently earn advanced standing, we shall ask 
the colleges to accept our students on the basis of our own per- 
sonnel records. 

(i) When the college preparatory group project is well under 
way, follow it up with an experimental program for the non- 
college preparatory group. (Not elaborated here because not a 
part of the Progressive Education Association Project.) 


Status 


(1) In the fall of 1933, the project was initiated in Tulsa at 
the 7B level in four of our junior high schools. About two hun- 
dred and fifty students were involved. They are now in the 
eighth grade. 

(2) Another two hundred and fifty 7B students were started 
this fall in the same four schools. 

(3) Plans for handling the groups in the elementary schools 
are being formulated by a committee of elementary school teach- 
ers and principals. We hope to institute the plan at this level 
next fall. 

(4) Since we began the project at the 7B level, the first stu- 
dents will not have the full twelve year advantage either in 
acceleration or enrichment of: program. 

(5) The groups from Tulsa will not be asking entrance to col- 
lege until the fall of 1939. 

(6) We have changed the program which we are offering this 
group by integration and enrichment of their social studies and 
English work, by extending and enriching their science program, 
by carrying forward some of their teachers with them from year 
to year so that we may better study them as individuals than 
otherwise would be the case, by acceleration through the typical 
seventh and eighth grade mathematics and by elaborating upon 
our usual personnel records for pupils of these grades. 

(7) The teachers in charge hold group conferences from time 
to time, work together during the school year as well as during 
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the summer vacation to lay plans for teaching these groups and 
to revise the regular courses of study better to suit the abilities 
of these groups. An increasing number of teachers and princi- 
pals are becoming keenly interested in the progress of these 
groups and are becoming more alive to the problem of vitalizing 
our whole program of secondary education—Will French, 
Superintendent. 





HE Human Engineering Laboratories, through persistent 
research, have discovered the characteristics common to 
executives to be: 


1. Engineering Aptitude. This is a gift for seeing struc- 
ture, for visualizing in three dimensions. It distinguishes 
the engineer rather than the executive, but it is common to 
executives in manufacturing and engineering organizations. 


2. Objective or Extremely Objective Personality. This is 
in contrast to the subjective, retiring, research personality 
which characterizes designing engineers. 


3. Many Aptitudes. 


4. Accounting Aptitude. This is a gift for grasping 
quickly and easily the significance of figures. 


5. Large English Vocabulary. This is acquired knowl- 
edge, in most instances the direct result of formal schooling. 
It is not an aptitude in the sense in which we, use the word. 


6. Aptitude for First Position. 


7. Behavior. This differs from personality in that it is 
probably the result of training and i in this respect is similar 
to vocabulary. 








THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


Under the auspices of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, a memorial dinner in honor of the late Dr. 
Charles Foster Kent was given on April 16, 1935, at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, Columbia University. Some two hundred men 
and women, most of whom had been affiliated with Dr. Kent at 
some time during his long career as a religious teacher, author, 
and statesman, participated in the ceremonies. The presiding 
officer was J. Seelye Bixler of Harvard University, at present the 
president of the National Council. The first address of the eve- 


ning was made by W. E. Hocking, professor of philosophy at : 


Harvard University. He confined himself to the present status 
of religion in the colleges and universities of this country. No 
effort is made in this report to quote Professor Hocking ver- 
batim but a synopsis is offered of the essential points in his 
address. 


W. E. Hockine 


Colleges and universities of America are beginning to see some- 
thing concerning the place of religion in higher education. The 
subject of religion is a ticklish subject. It is difficult for a uni- 
versity. It is weak in its scientific ingredients and categories. 
There is always danger of stirring up discord whenever you 
touch it. It is an explosive subject. 

We are living in a country in which the tradition is separation 
of church and state, and this has been carried to the separation 
of the church and the school, and the church and all of the state 
institutions. It is very difficult to know just how to reintroduce 
religion into the program of any institution when it comes under 
public control. However, unless students of our universities can 
win through their college life enough character to be able to 
make a sacrifice for what is obviously a public necessity, our uni- 
versities are creating danger spots rather than creating good 
citizens. 

The dean of a University School of Business said, ‘‘I feel that 
it is a personal responsibility on my part to see that the training 
of my students in the field of business is such that it will leave 
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with them elements of character and faith and not merely the 
qualifications that make good business men.’’ 

Something has got to come back into the life of the university 
which was formerly taken care of by the general spirit of the 
eommunity and which is no longer provided for by the commun- 
ity. There are forces during the past thirty years which have 
brought about a new attitude upon the part of the universities 
toward the subject of religion. 

(1) We realize the separation of state and church in the 
United States is necessary if the church is to be a critic, but we 
must not eliminate religion from the curriculum of the schools, 
If we do this, we are desecrating our schools in that we leave 
them vitally undone. Bertrand Russell advises that we should 
leave children completely alone, without any ‘‘indoctrination’’ 
of either religion or politics until they are grown, and then let 
them choose for themselves. The fallacy of such a method is 
that life is based upon belief. No man can cross a street without 
acting upon the basis of a belief. It is impossible to bring college 
students up in a vacuum; they will be rickety, undeveloped; 
they will have lost the imaginative grasp of the universe in which 
they live. 

In Japan school children are taken to visit shrines that they 
may become acquainted with the emotional history of their coun- 
try. These visits are being used as emotional stimuli to bring 
about the solidarity of the feeling of the people of Japan. 

Religion has not only been omitted or soft-pedaled as a theme 
in our institutions, but these institutions have been unjust in 
their own efforts toward truth. In so far as there have been 
omissions in dealing with religion there has been a falsehood 
conveyed to our students. The conception of truth, of human 
rights has been distorted. Consideration must be given in the 
universities to the development of personality and to the secur- 
ing of the rights of man which have been hammered out through 
the ages. 

(2) In the interpretation of history, the universities have 
begun to appreciate that a good deal of false teaching is due to 
these matters of omission. In the matter of the interpretation of 
Western civilization, little is taught as to its background. Many 
students believe that Western civilization sprang into being spon- 
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taneously, forgetting the background of Christianity and the 
war it had waged through the centuries in drilling in the ethical 
principle that in order to save his life one must lose it. Bacon 
recognized that in order to master nature we must first obey her. 
This was the background of the discipline of Christianity. In 
the field of history there is much of mis-statement and mis-ap- 
plication in regard to religion. Religion is neglected in the 
development of civilization. ‘‘It has been the mother of the arts 
and has given the inception to our sciences; has established for 
the entire Western world and for the Orient a regular re-crea- 
tion of spirit.’’ One cannot tell the truth about history until 
religion has had a proper place. 

(3) The universities are lying about the world as a whole. 
We should be true to the realistic demands of what we are doing. 
Then, the wider rhythms of the world are neglected and the 
wider cosmos. We must face such elements of realism in this 
world as the theory of relativity. Is the cosmos running down, 
or expanding? Is time circular? etc. 

(4) Our university education has given fragmentation and 
pluralism in elements of culture. This presents an appalling 
situation to the students and gives them no idea of unity for the 
preparation of life. These are some of the omissions of which 
our universities have become conscious and are now attempting 
to remedy. 

Professor James, realizing that his children knew nothing of 
religion, said, ‘‘We must teach them the lore of the tribe,’’ and 
so he read the Bible to them. 

Religion has been admitted to our colleges in an objective, non- 
committal way. This is very good in so far as it goes, but this 
does not constitute a training in religion but does constitute an 
exposure to religion. 

Two other sciences have had a hand in a noncommittal kind of 
introduction of the students to religion. These are psychology 
and sociology. These are the dangerous sciences of our times, 
because they are so tremendously important and because they 
deal with one half of a fact. Anyone that deals with a state of 
mind knows that there are two elements to be considered, the 
mind and the object. Psychology deals with only one half, or the 
mind. There is much danger here of misrepresentation. 
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An observer has offered the suggestion that ordinarily the be- 
havior of religious persons is not essentially different from that 
of non-religious persons. It is only in crises that a religious per- 
son acts differently; then he turns to the resource of prayer. 
Thus, the observer goes on to say, the emotional tension is dis- 
pelled, but the individual is prevented from making definite and 
wise decisions. To which Dr. Hocking answers that if we do not 
see further than the mal-uses of religion we have not touched the 
important and the fundamental reaches of human nature, and 
do not see operating a complete view of the universe. 

When dealing with religion we must be most careful in choos- 
ing the men who are to interpret psychology and sociology, for 
these subjects are just as deep as the man who interprets them. 

(5) Universities are concerned about religion because we see 
for the first time that the bases of our social order are sometimes 
unjust and wrong. We have seen great social passions of the 
world where religion has not penetrated. These revolutions are 
outside the church. 


What the universities can and must do in regard to the subject 
of religion: 

(1) College days are the time for scepticism, a time when 
students ought to be refusing and doubting everything they have 
been taught. It is the time when dogma is criticized, when there 
is a critical temper about everything; and the student should 
have the training which will give his criticism a better temper. 
The university can give this better because it is more reticent 
and approaches religion with a due scientific firmness which 
our young people demand. 

(2) State universities come around to God by the indirect 
method. They must face the totality of nature and seek man’s 
place in the cosmos. Does he have a place or is he tucked off in 
a spot by himself? Only with religion can philosophy be of any 
use. Philosophy is nothing more than the intellectual examina- 
tion of belief, and an examination of total belief is nothing a 
student can escape. 

(3) The possibility of reaching some kind of an agreement 
among all faculties of the university upon moral common sense. 
If faculties could discuss these things, something might be done 
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to correct the impressions which are called the treason of the 
intellect. 

(4) The university can express its own religion, in the main- 
tenance of its college chapel, in its own act of worship, which is 
one aspect of the search for truth. This search has moral condi- 
tions—a discipline of mind to the reverence and sensitivity of 
the more elusive features of the world. The university is con- 
veying the need of the escape from habit, stressing the expres- 
sion of humility, affirming the necessity of searching for truth 
and expressing hope in the underlying nature of the whole world 
which alone justifies this search and justifies the continuance 
of the university as an organization to perceive the essences of 
civilization. 





Secretary Henry A. Wallace spoke on the subject of ‘‘The 
Future of Religious Values in American Life.’’ 


SECRETARY WALLACE 


Definition of religion: Religion is the attitude of man toward 
not only the universe of man but toward all the intangibles of 
man outside the immediate practical concern. From that point 
of view religion can be made the most exciting thing of life, the 
reaching out toward the ideal world, toward the eternal, wide 
world, toward those powers which are needed today. The most 
exciting thing in life is when baffled, puzzled people, under strain 
of circumstances generally, reach the conclusion that they must 
seek a unifying force which they have not heretofore felt. Such 
states of mind are not continuous. Apparently there have been 
times, separated by 1,000 or 1,500 years when they have come 
with unusual force, and other times separated by 300 or thirty 
years. There seems to be a rhythm of spiritual re-creation. 

For the past 150 years or so, during the period when the early 
fervor of the Reformation had worn away, when a certain hold 
of the Catholic Church was not quite what it had been, in the 
fervor of certain fresh approaches, partly scientific and partly 
political in nature, man felt that he had discovered a new type 
of religion. It was not religion strictly so-called but rather it 
was Locke’s rights of man. This was the rebellion of the indi- 
vidual against the control which had been placed on man by 
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autocratic rulers, and the mercantilism of religious, economic, 
and political control. It was appropriate that there should be a 
rebellion against controls of that time. 

The doctrine of free competition between individuals grew out 
of an appeal to reason and we are nearly all children of that 
situation. In all our reactions we instantly think of the in- 
dividualistic attitude; we believe that evolution is true, that 
competition is in the very essence of the universe. (Secretary 
Wallace frankly questioned this late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century set up.) This served a good purpose in aiding 
man to gain control over nature and enabled him to conquer 
the elements. 

We now approach a time when imperialistic ventures have 
come to an end, when there are no longer any frontiers, when 
emphasis on individualism tends to come to an end. Running 
alongside this very cursory discussion we have an attitude which 
traces back to Hegel by way of Marx, etc., and we find young 
people appalled to find the world as it is today. This doctrine 
is old-fashioned, outworn, mid-Victorian. This is the doctrine 
of socialism or communism. We should point out that their 
doctrines are out of date, but this cannot be done with the at- 
titudes and education most of our professors possess. 

Some believe that the greatest satisfaction from religion can 
be obtained by mystical practice, by withdrawing into contem- 
plation—there have always been monastics—and sometimes 
great good has thus been achieved for the world and for the 
individual—but the individual has gained more comfort than 
the world has from this. 

From the broad social point of view this approach is ques- 
tioned and questioned as to whether it could be called a truly 
religious approach. 

The religious approach for America, in the first place, (1) is 
not by worshiping in the Japanese manner certain American 
shrines—there is no national cult—and this is not worthy of 
our American genius. This might be useful in our chaotic con- 
dition but certainly not as an ideal goal. One of the great as- 
sets of Christianity, whether Protestant or Catholic, is the unity 
of mankind and no Christian can accept any short avenues of 
nationalistic lines through which religion can express itself. 
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(2) If we cannot use the mystical or individualistic approach, 
what would be the appropriate manner? It would seem that 
regardless of whether we be Jew, Christian, or Mohammedan, 
we really should turn over in our minds continuously the rela- 
tionship of the parts to the whole, finding some appropriate 
religious symbol derived from our own early teaching which has 
become woven into our consciousness and reinforce that par- 
ticular attitude. The essence of religion would be to set up in 
our minds the doctrine of the good of the greatest possible whole, 
the long time good of mankind. There are set forth now divisive 
forces of an intense and bitter nature, the communistic and non- 
Christian elements attempting to tear down the system as it is. 
The nations in their economic warfare, tariffs, currency, or what 
not are endeavoring to make things uncomfortable for one an- 
other. The divisive forces have been abroad in the land ever 
since 1914 and much before. These divisive elements come from 
the individualism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
individualism of Protestantism, the rights of man, the Man- 
chester school of economics, and the teaching of the biologic 
sciences. 

By nature man is a cooperative as well as a competitive being. 
Observation of primitive peoples such as the Indians proves 
this. Perhaps they have a serenity of faith regarding the nature 
of things and regarding each other which to some extent we 
might envy. The belief of our teachers of religion, ministers, 
ete., does not equal that of the primitives as evidenced in their 
rain dances, etc. 

Perhaps we will eventually work out the simple approaches 
which have characterized the saints of all ages, work out a re- 
conciliation of these simple and communal approaches with the 
individual approaches which have been so fruitful in some ways 
and obtain the benefits of both. But we cannot do this until 
our education is revamped so that as the student goes through 
his elementary, secondary and college education he is indoc- 
trinated, and led to form a habit in his mind, a complete and 
vigorous faith so that while he realizes his own unique personal- 
ity, he realizes the unique contribution of his class, his nation. 
In addition to this, in arriving at this synthesis he will not 
step upon the toes of another individual or nation. Furthermore, 
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he would be equipped for understanding the interrelationships 
between individuals, classes, regions, and nations, so that he will 
know when injustice is being done by any of these groups. 

There should be this synthesis of religious fervor with an un- 
derstanding sense of justice. Secretary Wallace deplored the 
selfishness manifested by the ‘‘pressure groups’’ in Washington. 
In England this isn’t done. Educational institutions might make 
a contribution here. Many of these high pressure men are repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions. Moral character needs to 
be strengthened to such a point as to prevent such occurrences. 

Spiritual obeisance needs to be done to the functions which 
have to do with the relations of the part to the whole. The 
great contribution of the Protestant religion has to do with func- 
tions which are separated from form. It would seem to be high 
time that this rather dry, semi-political discussion regarding the 
relation of the parts to the whole should be clothed in cultural 
form. The time is approaching when the spirit of our artists 
would discern a move in this direction. The cultural expressions 
are what hold us together. We disagree in economic matters, we 
disagree in political matters, we have different concepts of na- 
tionality but in regard to certain matters having to do with 
beauty, architecture, painting, of certain spiritual manifesta- 
tions, there should be no disagreement. With regard to certain 
elements of social creed, there should be no disagreement. How 
similar are the social creeds of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews— 
and of the Federal Council of Churches! 

In so far as this particular nation is concerned, a very fitting 
symbol might be that which is found on the reverse side of the 
seal of the United States. Adopted back in 1782, it was re- 
adopted in the 1840’s. It is an incompleted pyramid with the 
apex somewhat above the foundation, the all-seeing eye in the 
capstone signifying the Divine Providence. Also the words ‘‘He 
hath prospered our beginnings,’’ and ‘‘The new order of the 
ages.’? The capstone of divine justice is an incompleted 
pyramid. Each block occupies a set place. Divine guidance of 
God is argued from the seal as the motto of our nation. 

There are differences in responsibility, in capacities of under- 
standing, and it would seem to be appropriate that the thread 
that binds us all together, be the thread of humanity; and that 
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relationship will best manifest itself through a continuing en- 
deavor to appreciate the ideal world and relate it in an orderly 
realistic fashion to the material world. A continuous interchange 
between those worlds in an orderly manner each individual 
according to his own appropriate understanding and capacity 
must work. That in some manner we must do. Before we en- 
deavor to teach students in our higher educational institutions 
about religious values we must come to that complete sense of the 
realities of that great force, that great power behind all things 
in our own right, each in our own appropriate way, because of 
our own individual variations. Have appreciation truly strong 
within one’s self before attempting to talk to the next genera- 
tion. 





Tue University Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the General Board of Christian Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, are at present engaged in the formu- 
lation of statements which will set forth the definite objectives 
of their respective groups. These statements when ready for 
publicity will be read with much interest and profit. 





PRESIDENT LOWELL (At Commencement, 1933): For the last 
few years we have taken a lesson from the greatest business 
man recorded in history. Perhaps you recognize whom I mean. 
Perhaps you do not. His name was Joseph and he lived in 
Egypt. I call him the greatest business man for this reason—he 
knew that seven prosperous years would be followed by years 
with a lack of prosperity, and he looked forward with that ex- 
pectation in mind. Consequently, during the good years he laid 
up for the lean ones that were bound to come. We have done 
the same thing so far as laying aside a little money during the 
good years to cover the bad ones is concerned. The Corporation 
is a body that reads the Bible and knows something about 
Joseph, and the members followed his example and laid up some 
little surplus during the good years. The result is that we have 
not been obliged to reduce our academic salaries, and, with the 
help of God and good judgment, we shall not be obliged to reduce 
these salaries. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 


H. M. GAGE 
PRESIDENT OF CoE COLLEGE 


ASKED to write on religious life and activities of students and 

teachers, I am attracted by the word ‘‘activities.’’ If there 
be any religious life, it is essentially what campus dwellers call 
an ‘‘activity.’’ Christianity is a way of life in a community. 
‘* And we being many are one body in Christ and every one mem- 
bers of one another.’’ ‘‘ All ye are one body in Christ and mem- 
bers in particular.’’ Here are definitions of what Christianity in 
practice is. They quite perfectly describe a group of Christian 
colleagues on a campus, a Christian college. In such an institu- 
tion religion becomes real by consciousness of membership in a 
community and by cooperating with others to make the better 
become real. 

What happens in a Christian college? In preparing for a 
forthcoming meeting in which the worth of various institutions 
will be estimated, I have studied reports of surveys and inspec- 
tions of twenty-three colleges. Eight men working in pairs made 
the reports. They are trained observers and sensitive to atmos- 
phere. By reading their reports one is reminded that college 
youth are in the habit of saying that some people have ‘‘it’’— 
personality—while others are without ‘‘it.’’ So these men were 
impressed by colleges. A frequently mentioned deficiency was 
lack of that consciousness of membership in a community which 
makes a real college. Wherever ‘‘desirable tone’’ was especially 
noted, religious influences were known to be at work or could be 
inferred. Certain colleges were marked for entire absence of 
organized procedures for student counselling and personnel ser- 
vice. Nevertheless in these colleges community spirit was at a 
high point of excellence. Why? Reports indicated ‘‘an able, 
academically ambitious, and devoted faculty.’’ These same 
teachers were sometimes designated as ‘‘deficient in training’’ 
and ‘‘working for pitifully low salaries.’’ What inference can 
fairly be made from these facts? It cannot be argued that stu- 
dent counselling and personnel service are useless procedures; 
that graduate training is futile; and that low salaries and meager 
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equipment are desirable. It may, however, be argued with some 
show of reasonableness that no amount of formal excellence will 
of itself produce that consciousness of membership in a com- 
munity which distinguishes a true college. For proof we note 
the absence of that consciousness now and again in a student 
body housed in excellent buildings and served by a well-trained 
faculty. It is even more true that rare spiritual values are fre- 
quently present where material facilities and modern personnel 
methods are quite deficient. These values are readily sensed 
and appreciated by campus visitors. To describe them is diff- 
cult. One inspector recorded his impression in these words, ‘‘ The 
loyalty and devotion of every employee of the college impress 
me. There is an undefinable something in the attitude of these 
good people toward their college and its clientele that higher sal- 
aries and larger professional opportunities in other colleges and 
universities do not always develop.’’ It scarcely need be said 
that the ‘‘undefinable something’’ arises from religion. There 
is something to be said for ‘‘plain living and high thinking.”’ 
We need always to be on guard lest the college suffer as the in- 
stitution develops. 

Wherever religion is present on a campus it is sensed as a per- 
vasive spirit and appears as an activity. As a spirit it is a 
personal emanation. Carriers of values are always concrete 
human individuals and not laws of science. Religious values on 
the campus always emanate from leaders, usually teachers, and 
their responsive followers. They always issue in some form of 
activity. In this respect religious activity does not differ from 
other student activities. Students talk and argue, play games, 
stage plays, sing songs, play musical instruments, go to parties, 
‘make dates,’’ read books, look at pictures. These things stu- 
dents do spontaneously and will do even when their activity is 
not formally recognized and nurtured by the college. As a 
matter of fact, most colleges do provide material facilities for 
these activities and faculty members to serve as coaches, leaders 
and directors. In like manner religion seeks expression. 

At Coe I have found religion expressing itself in a number of 
ways which, I presume, are typical. In chapel students are rev- 
erent and have never asked for ‘‘voluntary chapel.’’ Such 
reverence is certainly a creative student activity. At least it is 
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not the result of an executive order. That reverence is, with one 
exception, the most remarkable thing I know about Coe. Men 
and women students hold weekly prayer-meetings. Daily prayers 
are said at the dormitory. A father recently visited his son in a 
fraternity house and was surprised to find that prayer was said 
before dinner. The faculty holds a weekly prayer-meeting. At- 
tendance ranges from twenty-five to forty. These meetings have 
been regularly held for many years. To me they are the most 
remarkable fact about Coe and account for other things which 
are more obvious. An elderly teacher frequently says, ‘‘In these 
meetings we are very near to the center of things on the cam- 
pus.’” In a dean’s report to me, I find the following religious 
activities listed: church guides provided at beginning of the 
year, small religious library maintained by women in Y. W. C. A. 
room and by men in Coensis room, student counsellors to aid 
freshmen in right adjustments to college life, World Fellowship 
Week in November, special meetings in February, weekly meet- 
ings of the Christian Service Fellowship, twenty to thirty stu- 
dents teaching and otherwise assisting in the Community House, 
four or five teaching music and telling stories and giving Christ- 
mas party in the Children’s Home, weekly programs and birth- 
day parties at the Old Ladies’ Home, Americanization classes, 
assistance at Sunshine Mission, work with the Industrial Com- 
mission of the city Y. W. C. A., leadership for fifteen Girl Re- 
serve and Boys’ clubs in high schools, many leaders for boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in churches. So far as church interest is concerned, I 
always tell pastors in the city that the way to get a student’s in- 
terest is to give him a job in the church. For religion is a spirit 
that requires expression in some definite activity. Unexpressed 
it dies and is finally embalmed in the printed words of the cata- 
logue where official righteousness resides. 





(CHURCH EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. The University 

Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the General 
Board of Christian Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, are at present engaged in the formulation of 
statements which will set forth the definite educational objec- 
tives of their respective groups. These statements when ready 
for publicity will be read with much interest and profit. 








THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AT DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


WALTER L. LINGLE 
PRESIDENT OF DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAV1DS0N, a four-year college for men, was founded by the 

Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in 1837. According to the Char. 
ter, its purpose is ‘‘to educate youth of all classes without any 
regard to the distinction of religious denominations.’’ In other 
words, it is avowedly Christian but not sectarian. It has always 
endeavored to hold up high educational standards and high 
Christian ideals. 

One of the largest factors in the religious life of the college is 
the Christian character of its faculty. There are at least three 
questions asked concerning every prospective professor: Does he 
know his subject? Can he teach it? Will his influence in the 
classroom and on the campus be positively Christian? The in- 
fluence of a Christian faculty year after year for a hundred 
years is bound to create a distinctly Christian atmosphere. 

Another large factor in the religious life of the college is the 

presence of a large number of splendid Christian students in the 
student body every year. As a matter of fact, the large major- 
ity of our students come from Christian homes where they have 
had the benefit of Christian nurture. In our student body of 
665 there are eighty sons of ministers, including fifteen sons of 
missionaries. There are also about fifty candidates for the 
ministry. 
_ In the development of the religious life of a college it is a 
great thing to have a Christian faculty and a Christian student 
body to begin with. Please do not misunderstand and get the 
impression that the Millennium has come. There are a great 
many of our number who are still very immature Christians. 
We may now turn and look at some of the Christian influences 
which are brought to bear upon the lives of our students. 

On the corner of the campus there is a church with a regular 
pastor who conducts the usual services on the Sabbath and dur- 
ing the week which churches of our denomination have. The 
majority of our students attend these church services every Sun- 
day morning. On the second Sunday in each month we have a 
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guest minister who is selected and invited by the college admin- 
istration. Guest ministers are chosen who are believed to have 
the gift of bringing messages which are especially helpful to 
students. 

The students’ Christian Association is a large factor in the 
development of the religious life of the college. The Associa- 
tion has as full-time Secretary an alumnus of the college who 
has recently graduated from a theological seminary. He not 
only directs the work of the Association but does a great deal of 
personal work among the students. Vesper services are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Association every Sunday even- 
ing in the college chapel. These services are conducted by the 
students but there is frequently an invited speaker. The college 
orchestra or band furnishes the music for these meetings once or 
twice a month. The annual Christmas service is one of the out- 
standing events of the year. At that service the Auditorium, 
which seats 1200 people, is always filled to overflowing. 

The Christian Association organizes the student body into 
what are called friendship groups. These groups are usually 
composed of the students who room on the same hall in a dormi- 
tory. The groups meet frequently for conference on religious 
subjects and for prayer. Some students find these group meet- 
ings the most helpful influence in their Christian lives. 

There is a meeting of the whole student body for worship 
every morning in the week. The president of the college is re- 
sponsible for these services, and he, or some member of the fac- 
ulty by his invitation, conducts these chapel services on three 
mornings each week. On the other three mornings the services 
are conducted by students selected by a committee of the Chris- 
tian Association. This rather unique feature of having students 
conduct the chapel seems to be not only acceptable to the stu- 
dents, but helpful both to those students who lead the services 
and to those who constitute the audience. It means a great deal 
to a student to stand before six hundred and more of his fellow 
students and conduct a religious service. We are always grati- 
fied by the large number of students who are willing to do this. 

All students are required to take courses in the English Bible, 
three hours a week for two years. There are other elective 
courses in the Bible given. The text-book is the Bible itself and 
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not some book about the Bible. We believe that the study of the 
Bible under properly equipped Christian professors has a large 
place in the development of the Christian characters of the stu- 
dents. Not only so, but it results in producing more intelligent 
Christians. 

The faculty and students engage in many Christian activities. 
The president and professors speak in various churches and at 
other religious gatherings within a radius of a hundred miles of 
the college. Sometimes the radius is much longer than that. 
Professors also engage in week-day religious activities. For ex- 
ample, one is at the head of the Red Cross for this district. 
Another is chairman of the local Relief Committee. 

Student deputations are sent out under the auspices of the 
Christian Association to conduct services in churches and schools, 
to conduct Young People’s meetings, and to speak to high school 
students. A considerable number of students conduct Sunday 
schools within a radius of ten or fifteen miles. Others teach in 
Sunday schools. Other students work with boys’ clubs and Boy 
Scouts. At present a number of students are conducting night 
classes for adults of both races. 

At this morning’s chapel service the prayer of the student who 
was leading consisted of one sentence. It was the shortest and 
most comprehensive prayer ever made at a chapel service at 
Davidson College. It was as follows: ‘‘Our heavenly Father, 
enable us to meet all the obligations and responsibilities which 
we took upon ourselves when we first called ourselves Christians. 
Amen.’’ That, perhaps, sums up better than anything that we 
could say the ideals which we hold concerning the Christian life. 
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*A WAY OF LIFE” AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
H. TATNALL BROWN, JR., Dean 


66 ( )UAKERISM,”’ as President Comfort has happily defined 

it, ‘‘is not as much a religion as a way of life.’’? Haver- 
ford College was founded in 1833 by members of the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) and it is, therefore, wise and proper that we 
should examine the institution periodically with a view to deter- 
mining whether the present undergraduates are being taught ‘‘a 
way of life’’ in the best of Quaker traditions. 

The object of the institution, in the words of the founders, was 
‘to combine sound and liberal instruction in literature and sci- 
ence with a religious care over the morals and manners... .”’ 
In the college catalogue it is stated that ‘‘in accordance with the 
modern ideals of religious and moral education, the students 
enjoy ample liberty, safe-guarded by their wholesome physical 
life, by the traditions of the College, and by the intimate asso- 
ciation with their professors and fellow students. ... The re- 
ligious tradition, bequeathed by the Quaker founders, has been 
carefully cherished; and high ideals of life and conduct are 
maintained; three times a month the College attends Friends’ 
meeting in a body. The aims of Haverford have been gradually 
developing and its function is becoming more and more clear— 
‘to encourage the growth, among a limited number of young men, 
of vigorous bodies, scholarly minds, strong characters and a 
real religious experience.’ ’’ 

The question now arises, do we exercise ‘‘a religious care over 
the morals and manners’”’ of our students? Furthermore, do we 
cherish ‘‘the religious tradition bequeathed by the Quaker found- 
ers,’’? and are ‘‘high ideals of life and conduct’’ maintained? 
The answer to all these queries, I firmly believe, is in the af- 
firmative. 

I am impressed more and more by the maturity, sincerity and 
seriousness of purpose of a great majority of the young men and 
women who are entering our institutions of higher learning each 
fall to begin their collegiate experience. Doubtless the economic 
situation, which has existed for the past five or six years, has 
exerted a momentous influence upon their lives. They realize 
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the tremendous sacrifices their parents are making in order to 
offer them the opportunity of attending college. They see how 
difficult it is for their older brothers and sisters and the older 
brothers and sisters of their friends to obtain employment. They 
appreciate the value of collegiate training considerably more 
than did the students of a decade ago. And, most important of 
all, I believe they recognize more clearly the truth of Matthew 
6: 19: ‘‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal. But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal. For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.’’ 

It is my contention that these young people with whom we are 
dealing in our colleges today are extremely receptive to attempts 
to build in their moral fibre a realization of the value of a deep 
spiritual power which will stand unshaken in the face of eco- 
nomie strain and stress. The atmosphere of the campus and the 
personal integrity of the members of the faculty with whom they 
come in daily contact, must be such that our students develop 
unconsciously an ability to differentiate between a right and a 
wrong ‘‘way of life.’’ 

President Comfort in an address some time ago said, ‘‘If edu- 
cation neglects the spiritual, it is unworthy of the name, and if 
it delegates the spiritual to the professional, it will in these days 
be ineffectual.’’ These words are certainly truer today, if pos- 
sible, than when they were uttered. College must give particu- 
lar attention in these trying times to the things of the spirit as 
well as the training of the mind and the welfare of the body. Our 
young people must be helped continually to strengthen and 
deepen their inner lives. They live on our campuses to learn, 
but we must be sure that during their four years with us they 
are learning to live. 

At Haverford we feel that the weekly gathering of the whole 
student body and a good many of the faculty in the old Friends’ 
meeting house exerts a deep and lasting influence in the lives of 
us all. Here the spiritual is not delegated to the professional. 
Here the emphasis is put on personal worship and each of us is 
given the opportunity of sitting quietly for an hour in the hope 
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that we may draw closer to the divine source from which springs 
our real strength. 

May all of us whose responsibility it is to guide, direct and 
develop the lives of young men and women while they are under 
our care, keep daily before us the example of the greatest ex- 
ponent of the art of living. And may we be given the power of 
helping these young people to learn the joy and peace of a spir- 
itual ‘‘ way of life.’’ 





ApoupH S. OcHs 


Rabbi Feinstein’s eulogy of the great publisher of the New 
York Times contained these words: 


Some of you may not know that there was a great and 
eternal principle that directed him and guided him in all his 
activities and relationships, a principle that explains not 
alone the success that he attained in the world of business, 
but also the success with which he lived his whole life. I 
discovered this principle by chance. 

At the invitation of Adolph 8. Ochs and his lovable wife, 
I visited them two years ago at their home in Lake George. 
The first thing that impressed me when I met them was their 
geniality, their simplicity, their utter detestation of all show 
or display, their friendliness and proverbially Southern hos- 
pitality. The second thing that struck my attention when 
I entered their living room was the biblical text engraven in 
large and bold letters on the wall over their fireplace. 

‘Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’ 

I expressed to my host my delight with the beauty and 
appropriateness of these words from the psalmist promi- 
nently blazoned to all who enter his home. He turned to me 
and said: ‘Rabbi, I have always believed in the truth of these 
words and I have tried to apply them.’ 

Here, my friends, you have the principle and the explana- 
tion, at least in part (for genius cannot be fully understood 
nor explained), of the life and character of this great man. 

He built his newspapers, his family life, his philanthropies, 
all of his ventures, interests and purposes on the highest and 
deepest foundations of truth, honor, right, patriotism, loyalty 
and human welfare, and, therefore, did he not labor in vain. 

Adolph S. Ochs was a profoundly religious man, possessed 

(Continued on page 326) 








THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AT OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 
W. G. CLIPPINGER, President 


HE PROBLEM of religion in the college is of no mean im. 
portance. It relates itself at once to both education and life. 
A recital of the religious activities in the college and the courses 
of instruction in religion is not sufficient. It must go much 
deeper. ‘‘Religion is life or neither is anything.’’ Thus educa- 
tion in religion must be so related to life as to saturate and vital- 
ize it at every point. Otterbein College believes that a liberal 
arts education is not complete without this emphasis. In fact, 
education is neither liberal nor complete which does not take 
account of its natural and vital place in the life of the student. 
We believe it should be both implicit and explicit in the educa- 
tive process that at every step and stage there be an application 
of principles of religion. 

We do not believe in teaching religion by prescription or for- 
mula. Neither is religion a thing to be gotten or bartered for, 
to be lost or found. Religion with us is a natural thing. It is 
not forced upon the students. It must be spontaneous and vol- 
untary and not prescribed by either creed or code. No religious 
test is imposed by the college on students when they enter or as 
they proceed in the course. At the same time it is clearly under- 
stood and stated that Otterbein believes in religion and makes no 
apologies for it. 

An attempt is made to create and preserve an atmosphere 
which is conducive to free and natural development of the re- 
ligious nature. In the choice of teachers less attention is given 
to denominational affiliation than to religious experience and at- 
titudes. We do not believe in exploiting religion but in living 
it. We expect our teachers to reflect both in their teaching and 
in their lives the dynamics of Christianity. We believe that any 
academic subject may be taught with Christian implications and 
emphasis or with anti-Christian or pagan emphasis. This ap- 
plies alike to the teaching of the natural and social sciences, to 
history, literature or the fine arts. We even believe that religion 
may be and is taught in Christian institutions with a pagan 
interpretation. 
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In order to foster these ideals a large place is given to daily 
chapel services. These are primarily of a religious nature but 
may be devoted to educational or secular interests apart from 
religion. The fact that for the most part they are of a religious 
nature is bound to impress the student with the dominant impor- 
tance of religion in the life of the college. These services are 
simple and natural, consisting of an organ prelude, a suitable 
hymn, the reading of Scripture, brief comment and prayer. 
Any modification of this arrangement is permissible. At stated 
intervals the students themselves conduct these services. Almost 
without exception these are of a high order. On occasions a 
guest speaker is presented who may bring a message in keeping 
with the spirit of the service. 

Just across the street and a part of the campus group of build- 
ings is the college church. A well trained broad-minded minis- 
ter is in charge, whose messages, though brief, constitute a vital 
part of the student’s religious life and experience. An equally 
helpful phase of his service is his pastoral function. His rela- 
tion as a personal adviser to the students will never be forgotten. 

Important departmental agencies of the church life are a well 
organized church school and two Christian Endeavor Societies. 
These engage the presence and activities of a large proportion of 
the students, and like the regular worship and preaching services 
are purely voluntary. They give opportunity, however, to a 
great many for expressive activities and for the development of 
leadership in church life. 

One strong feature of the organized church is the use of stu- 
dents in music. There are two church choirs, one for the morn- 
ing service and one for the evening service, most of the members 
of which are students. 

The regular campus organizations and activities include the 
Christian Associations and an organization of young people 
known as the Life Work Recruits, who are planning for full-time 
religious work in the ministry, missionary work, Christian edu- 
eation and other activities. These organizations, also, give 
opportunity for organization and training for leadership. 

In addition to these activities there is held in the college 
church and on the college campus each year a series of meetings 
of the evangelistic type which are intended to arrest the atten- 
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tion of the students in a special way to their religious opportu- 
nities and obligations. 

The location of Otterbein College so near to convenient rail- 
road centers and almost in the geographical center of the state 
makes it possible to secure strong leaders from time to time to 
present the claims of religion to the students through chapel 
talks or series of conferences on the college campus. The college 
authorities aim to keep the students in touch with the great 
national and international movements by bringing representa- 
tives here for public addresses and for conferences. 

Having said these things, one is compelled to modestly admit 
that while much is being done to develop a vital and practical 
approach toward the problems of life through religion there are 
still many shortcomings as evidenced by the indifference which 
is shown by a considerable number of students, and the whole 
community feels the need of a vitalizing influence so that the 
place of religion in education may not be forgotten or over- 
looked. All things considered, however, the college can honestly 
claim that religious emphasis and ideals are kept well before the 
students so that there is no excuse for the feeling that through 
either administrative functions or voluntary organizations they 
do not have opportunity for full and free religious life. 





PRESIDENT Sprouu: I believe that without religion we are 
forced to substitute weak conventions for permanent values 
and abiding standards; that, without religion, civilization, with 
no adequate reenforcements for the strains that come upon it, 
must yield inevitably to disintegration and decay. Believing 
these things I believe also that the university which makes no 
effort to stimulate in its sons and daughters a sensitiveness to the 
issues of religion is likely to be a danger rather than a benefit to 
the state. Certainly it cannot serve its people as fully as it 
should unless it finds some way, as it has always done, to blend 
with knowledge and culture, the rugged force of character and 
the spiritual power that give to these life and value. So only 
may knowledge become wisdom. 





THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM AT PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 
ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, Dean 


RELIGIOUS activity at any college should be a direct result 

of the educational philosophy underlying the academic struc- 
ture. At our own institution religion is considered to be one of 
the five general fields which together constitute liberal culture. 
We have, therefore, incorporated the subject into the curriculum 
as a cultural factor. Since our intention, when building the dis- 
tributive portion of the specific programs now current, was to 
include courses in each general field, we naturally assigned to 
every program a series in religion. The individual courses of 
this series represent important phases, and are so intimately co- 
ordinated that the student by following through obtains a com- 
prehensive and detailed survey of the entire field. As a conse- 
quence, his development in religious knowledge is brought to the 
same level as that gained from pursuing any other component of 
general culture. 

But to treat religion as we do, namely, as an essential factor 
in the curriculum, presupposes that one recognize in it a primal 
intellectual element. Indeed, only if capable of statement in 
terms of creed, can the subject be made susceptible of scientific 
exposition. Without a terminology accurate in meaning, princi- 
ples and laws cannot be formulated ; without principles and laws, 
no information however extensive can be organized into a body 
of knowledge. Moreover, such knowledge can be effectively 
taught and can become a vital and cultural force only to the ex- 
tent that it is definite. History bears out this final aspect. In 
any era in which religion appears as a major cultural influence, 
its prevalence can be traced to the teaching of doctrine. The 
transformation of Europe from paganism to Christianity was 
wrought through the propagation of a creed. Thus at our col- 
lege we have approached the problem of religious activity by lay- 
ing a well-defined intellectual basis. We are, therefore, not 
troubled with the vexing situation that confronts the educator 
who views religion as primarily emotional. He is certainly 
faced with a subtle dilemma. On the one hand, he is impressed 
by the importance of religion; he realizes how it has molded and 
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elevated the human race, giving a sublimation to action and a 
lasting quality to happiness. On the other hand, he must needs 
ask himself ‘‘ How can emotionalism be effectively taught?’’ and 
‘*Should a college be greatly concerned with what is purely so?”’ 
Under such circumstances, the question generally remains in 
statu quo, and religion is left to the uncertain fortunes which 
obtain in the realm of what is extra curriculum. Of course, that 
is hardly a satisfying solution. In passing, therefore, may I 
venture a suggestion which has often occurred to me. Even 
when the problem is approached through its emotional aspect, a 
psychological principle would seem still to hold, namely, that in 
human emotion there is always a previous cognitive stimulus. 
Would not, then, an inquiry into the cognitive stimuli which 
account for religious emotion lead to the discovery of knowledge- 
factors having genuine value, and would not further investiga- 
tion reveal a more or less complete array of truths sufficient to 
form a definite intellectual basis? 

Whatever may be thought of such a suggestion, it does seem 
necessary to have a doctrinal foundation in order to make re- 
ligion a reasonable service. I accentuate the idea because the 
relation between creed and worship is an important feature in 
our program. Just as in natural science the theory of the lec- 
ture room is the guide to the work of the laboratory, so do we 
judge the material in the course on religion to stand in relation 
to the practice of religion. Practice becomes an integral part of 
the course, and the student is expected to carry out in his ordi- 
nary life that which he has learned. This implies, first of all, 
worship or the discharge of certain reasonable obligations toward 
God. The services of the chapel give the opportunity for fulfill- 
ing such a duty. In the second place, there should be a cultiva- 
tion of virtue, by which the whole of life in its moral relations 
is conducted in a manner pleasing to God, beneficial to neighbor, 
and perfective of self. Between these two phases of practice a 
dependent connection prevails, since the worship of God should 
persist beyond the service at chapel and should manifest itself 
constantly in the virtuous acts of a good moral life. For, it is 
logical to conclude that whatever is truly ordained to its ultimate 
end should exhibit the presence of that ordination throughout 
the scope of its activity. In virtue of this principle, religion 
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should be potent enough to modify even the recreational life of 
the student and to give to social occasions a proper moral tone. 
Our own view of the matter includes such an extension of in- 
fluence. Hence the comprehensiveness of our religious program 
may be clearly inferred. It embraces both doctrine and prac- 
tise, worship and virtuous living, and whatever pertains to the 
cultivation of human perfection. 

How this program is rendered effective may be briefly ex- 
plained. Its operation starts in the classroom where doctrinal 
content is analyzed by competent professors. Their task, how- 
ever, does not terminate with teaching what is speculative; they 
must bring theory down to practice, and expose the manner of 
life which should follow from the possession of knowledge. In- 
sisting upon the fact that doctrine is of little worth unless it be 
made a part of ordinary life, they endeavor to foster devotedness 
to God Himself, who is the principal object of religion. Since 
the central act of worship is sacrifice, attendance at the sacrifice 
of the Mass becomes the normal expression of personal devoted- 
ness. Liturgy surrounds the substantial character of the Mass, 
beautifully disclosing the significance of the sacrifice and inspir- 
ing those present to participate in offering acts of adoration, 
thanksgiving, reparation, and petition. But closer union with 
God is sought through the consummation of the Mass which is 
Holy Communion. Frequency in the reception of Holy Com- 
munion, therefore, indicates spiritual interest and spiritual 
growth. For this reason, frequent Communion is steadily urged. 
Association with Divinity, however, requires virtuousness of life ; 
hence the use of Confession comes into the practice of religion. 
No instrument has accomplished more in correcting vicious and 
irregular tendencies or in steadying the soul in the positive exer- 
cise of virtue than has Confession. The fact that for purely 
psychological reasons certain features of the technique there em- 
ployed have been adopted by psychiatrists is a recognition of 
its efficacy. To the educator its power to mold character and to 
engender habits of personal responsibility must surely appeal. 
In reality, it exercises a twofold function; it prepares for closer 
union with God, and it maintains the effects of that union by 
safeguarding virtue. Thus Confession and Holy Communion 
when combined and regularly used exercise a spiritual power 
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which extends throughout the whole sphere of religious activity. 
The frequent reception of these two sacraments is, therefore, 
stressed more than anything else, because the success of our en- 
tire religious program depends upon the response of the student 
to such encouragement. 

At this point, two factors are particularly helpful in further- 
ing our efforts. One is the example given by students them- 
selves. Goodness is, after all, attractive; it does lead to imita- 
tion and emulation. It can spread as readily as can evil, espe- 
cially if the group be somewhat disposed toward better things. 
Besides, there are always leaders in a collegiate group. They 
understand and do not hesitate to act. They set the example; 
soon others follow, then still others. The links of friendship and 
esteem gather in more. But all this would prove insufficient 
were it not for the example of faculty members. These must not 
only prove intelligent guides and prudent counsellors, but must 
be looked upon by the students as men of high spiritual ideals. 
It is, consequently, a distinct advantage that our staff is largely 
composed of friars. Their manner of life, a happy union of the 
spiritual and the intellectual, of the contemplative and the ac- 
tive, of the monastic and the apostolic, produces a deep and last- 
ing effect upon youthful minds. How could it be otherwise? In 
the eyes of the student they are the embodiment of an old tradi- 
tion for holiness and learning. That gives meaning to their 
words, so does the weight of their experience, so does their 
priestly character. Fortified by these aids, our religious pro- 
gram has every reason for success. 





There is no way to prevent war by making it illegal or by strik- 
ing at the profit motive. The only way to prevent war is to have 
a far-sighted, firm and magnanimous foreign policy ; to compose 
the issues, when that is possible, that may lead to war, to be clear 
as to what are the really vital interests of the nation, to be pre- 
pared to defend them if they are really vital. The only sub- 
stitute for war is diplomacy. The only way to avoid war is to 
settle pacifically the issues that would make for war. The short 
cuts are attractive but they are delusive—Walter Lippmann. 





WASHBURN’S CHAPEL PROGRAM 


A. G. SELLEN 
DEAN OF WASHBURN COLLEGE 


},2PERIMENTATION has resulted in an interesting and 

meaningful chapel program at Washburn College. The 
program for each academic year is built around a theme chosen 
by the committee in charge of this phase of the college’s 
activities. 

There are two half-hour chapels a week, on Mondays and 
Thursdays. Traditionally, general programs have been pre- 
sented on Mondays; the Thursday chapel has been a religious 
service. At present the distinction is not made. 

At one time an effort was made to invite all the ministers in 
the leading Topeka churches to share in the program. We found 
that a few of these men were more able than others in reaching 
and holding the attention of the students and in making a con- 
tribution to student thinking and living. As a result, we now 
invite and use these men. 

When our invited speakers chose their own subjects, they occa- 
sionally failed to meet the student mind. In an attempt to avoid 
this sort of thing, we began, in the academic year 1932-33, to 
assign subjects. We built that year’s program around the 
theme, ‘‘The Passing and the Permanent.’’ Several Topeka 
clergymen were asked to speak on the passing and the permanent 
elements in religion, morals, the church, and the home. Mem- 
_ bers of the faculty and others discussed such matters as the pass- 
ing and the permanent elements in our economic order, political 
life, legal system, and international relations. The result was a 
closely-knit and significant program. Students seemed to come 
to chapel with an expectant attitude instead of with the question, 
“‘Can any good come out of Nazareth?’’ 

During the academic year 1933-34 the theme was ‘‘The Ade- 
quate Personality.’’ The physical, emotional, social, and eco- 
nomic factors in the building of an adequate and effective 
personality were presented. This year’s program is built around 
the theme, ‘‘The Challenge of the Present Situation.’’ As in 
previous years, the many angles of this theme are being treated. 
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Before we used our present set-up, we found it particularly 
difficult to arrange an appealing program for the second semes- 
ter.. The using of a central theme has helped to solve this prob- 
lem. Another useful innovation has been the presenting of our 
musical organizations in chapel. The Dean of the School of 
Music introduces each program with a brief, pointed discussion 
of the music to be presented. In that way he prepares for and 
heightens the appreciation of the music by the students. In a 
program by the chapel choir, for example, he pointed out in 
advance the difference in rhythm of the music used by the West- 
ern and Russian churches. 

We have found that one chapel a month on current events 
makes a valuable contribution. Professor W. A. Irwin, of our 
Department of Economics, has stimulated wider and more care- 
ful general reading by students in this way. Three chapels each 
semester are given over to the discussion of international affairs 
by Professor B. W. Maxwell, of our Political Science Depart- 
ment. 

Once a year we have a three-day religious convocation. With 
our general theme of the year in mind, the Rev. John Henry 
Hornung, of Wichita, Kansas, spoke on the following subjects: 
‘‘Reviewing Religion,’’ ‘‘Rethinking Our Religion,’’ and ‘‘ Build- 
ing a Game and Building a Life.’’ 

We are convinced of the value of the present planned program 
for vitalizing our chapel set-up and making it more significant. 
Students now look forward to chapel rather than dread it. Ap- 
plause has at times been so genuine and prolonged that the 
speaker has had to rise and acknowledge it. It is also of interest 
to note that in a recent series of intramural debates on the aboli- 
tion of compulsory chapel, the majority of debaters wanted the 
negative side—a defense of the present chapel program. 
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PRACTICAL RELIGION AT WELLESLEY* 


STELLA F. BREWSTER 
_ GENERAL SECRETARY OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


THE FOLLOWING religious stimuli are found on the Welles- 

ley campus. There is daily chapel each morning except 
Monday, led by the various members of the faculty, one student 
each week, and a clergyman each week, providing great inspira- 
tion to those who attend it. But deplorably few students seem 
to have the chapel habit. The Sunday morning chapel services 
are generally conducted by well-known ministers, and yet even 
these are not well attended. The Christian Association sponsors 
Sunday vesper services in the society houses almost every other 
Sunday, with excellent speakers. Again, however, the small at- 
tendance of the student body is a conspicuous feature. Better 
attendance characterizes the special services such as the Nativity 
Play, the Candlelight Vesper Service, the Christmas Vespers, 
and the numerous meetings during the week of the Religious 
Forum. 

Many students have become interested in the New England 
Student Christian Movement. This organization, which has 
united the small New England units only this year, held its first 
all-New England meeting at Northfield in October. An out- 
growth of this is a small group of students and faculty who meet 
together every morning before chapel for prayer and meditation. 

A third source of inspiration for religious thought and activ- 
ity is the admirable work of the Department of Biblical History. 
The required course in the Old Testament has been reduced to 
a half-year course. The Bible Department now teaches the aver- 
age student for only two instead of three semesters, but in spite 
of its smaller chance to stimulate new religious attitudes, the De- 
partment of Biblical History makes a noticeable imprint upon 
the life of every Wellesley student. The sophomore class reveals 
this influence conspicuously as it comes under the sway of the 
Department. 


* Condensed from a longer article published in The Wellesley Magazine, 
February, 1935. 
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What are the products of these so-called ‘‘religious stimuli?” 
First, practical religion as revealed in contacts between individ. 
uals on the campus; secondly, practical religious activities of 
students in the community; and lastly, practical religious work 
by students for the world. 

Among individuals, there have been several worth while discus- 
sion groups, the cultivation of friendly contacts with foreign 
students through the World Fellowship Committee of the Chris- 
tian Association and the Cosmopolitan Club, and Christian 
Association weekly teas to which all the students and faculty are 
invited. While working on scrap-books for children in hospitals, 
the students listen to some member of the faculty who gives an 
informal account of some event or experience of which he is well 
equipped to speak, as life in Turkey, Ireland and Greece, the 
problem of British government in India, education in France, 
a trip to Russia, ete. 

Within the community, students are active in the work of the 
Community Service Committee of the Christian Association. 
This committee takes care of a small library for the maids and 
arranges for certain students to tutor maids in subjects which 
they elect to study, and relieve them for attendance on dress re- 
hearsals of the Barnswallow plays. They also buy hundreds of 
dolls and see that they are dressed in time to be sent away to 
children’s welfare institutions for Christmas. This year 600 
dolls were dressed and shipped to sixteen different organizations 
in the neighborhood of Boston. 

The Christmas Bazaar is a one-day affair to which are invited 
all welfare organizations which have products for sale and also 
all students who wish to earn money through the sale of Christ- 
mas gifts. Last year the Christian Association arranged the 
entire bazaar and ran a tea-room at one end of the hall in order 
to raise money to send students to conferences during the year. 

Students show their interest in industry through the Student- 
Industrial Committee of the Christian Association and the 
Workers’ Education Branch of the Forum. The former has 
arranged a series of lectures by specialists on the problems of 
industry such as housing, recreation, unions, the N.R.A. and 
crime. Students visit Boston to see some of the amateur plays 
given under the auspices of the FERA. This spring a group 
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of industrial workers will be entertained for a week-end of dis- 
cussion and fun. The Forum, composed of some eighty of the 
liberal-minded students, sends representatives to Boston each 
week to teach and learn with factory workers at the Workers’ 
Education center there. This organization also invites lecturers 
to Wellesley from time to time. So far this year it has been host 
to speakers from the Highlander Folk School in Tennessee and 
to a panel discussion on the subject of the textile strike. 

There is an increasing number of girls interested in doing 
social service work in Boston. The Social Service Committee of 
the Christian Association has arranged this year for two girls to 
do volunteer work for the Family Welfare Society in Boston, 
nine girls to assist in clinics, four girls to do settlement work, 
three girls to read to the blind at Perkins’ Institute in Water- 
town, and also for individual students to assist in home and hos- 
pital libraries and in follow-up work for the Family Welfare 
Society. 

No survey of Wellesley’s religious attitude toward the world 
would be complete without an investigation of the College par- 
ticipation in Service Fund, which is, in a way, the Community 
Chest of Wellesley College. Every fall, students and faculty 
members are canvassed, make pledges, and endeavor, during the 
rest of the year, to fulfill their pledges. The money is given 
largely to educational institutions at home and abroad, and, of 
this gift to education, a great part goes to our sister college in 
China, Yenching University. There has been a steady decrease 
in the total amount pledged and given to Service Fund, due in 
large part to the depression. More encouraging is the enthu- 
siasm of certain students for missionary work. Two former mis- 
sionaries have been brought to the College to meet and speak 
with students, and members of the committee do deputation 
speaking in Boston churches on occasional Sundays. The depu- 
tation method was tried by a few members of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement on Sunday, November 11. Three of Wellesley’s 
neighbor churches received students on that Armistice Sunday 
and listened to their arguments against war. 

The Forum is, on the whole, the most world-conscious group 
among Wellesley students. One of its interests is a League for 
Women Voters. The committee on workers’ education has been 
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mentioned. The Forum also sponsors a debating club which 
pries into world difficulties and dangers. Its International Re- 
lations Committee studies the League of Nations and the World 
Court, bringing lecturers on these subjects to the College and 
sending representatives to the Model League of students. 

The above description of practical religion at Wellesley per- 
haps paints a too perfect picture of student attempts at reform 
and peace. It is too often the same small group of serious stu- 
dents whom one sees laboring over the work of several commit- 
tees. Nevertheless, as social and economic problems have come 
to the fore in the last five years, the student interest in solving 
them has certainly increased. And I believe that the average 
girl who graduates from Wellesley today is better prepared to 
enter our complex world than was the graduate of 1929. 





(Continued from page 313) 


of deep and broad religious convictions, a rich and abundant 
faith that was his through the precept and example of his 
parents. He was a loyal and ardent Jew, who was happy in 
his inherited faith and proud of the history and contribu- 
tions of his people. I am convinced that it was his grief 
over the tragedy that has befallen our people in Germany, a 
tragedy that he could not shut out of his mind and heart, 
that shortened his days and saddened them. 

God and his moral law, Israel and humanity were ever 
present with him. On them he builded his entire life. They 
were the root and the inspiration of all that he was and did. 
Therefore, did he not live in vain. It was his faithfulness to 
the great principle, voiced by the biblical poet of old, plus 
his profound reverence for the memory of his parents and 
the natural goodness of his heart, the genius of his mind 
and native gentility and humaneness, that explain and 
define, in part, the man Adolph S. Ochs, the great American 
and the great Jew. 
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RELIGIOUS WORK AT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
WILLIAM D. CHANTER, Dean 


N 1929 Wesleyan University adopted a new plan for the super- 
vision of its religious activities, which at that time fell into 
three divisions. There was a student Christian Association, 
directed by a general secretary paid by the college. There were 
chapel services with required attendance. There were curricu- 
lum courses in religion. The chapel services were under the 
general direction of the president of the college, who in connec- 
tion with the Sunday service had the advice of a committee com- 
posed of undergraduates with a few members of the faculty. 

It had long been felt that this situation presented a serious 
lack of coordination. Furthermore, the chapel services on week- 
days had become more and more perfunctory until they seemed 
to be serving no purpose other than that of getting the under- 
graduates up in the morning. Just as dissatisfaction with them 
was coming to a head, the general secretary of the Christian 
Association accepted a call elsewhere. Thus decision as to the 
future organization of the religious work of the college became 
an immediate necessity. 

The plan finally adopted made the professor of religion pastor 
of the college church, giving him charge of all chapel services as 
well as general supervision of the work of the Christian Associa- 
tion. The standing committee of the college church, which had 
been working with the president in planning the Sunday ser- 
vices, was continued, and provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of an associate pastor of the church. Thus all the religious 
work of the college, including the curriculum courses, was 
brought together under one head. 

At the same time the daily morning services at 7:50 were dis- 
continued and in their place was established a system of three 
assemblies each week at 10:00 o’clock. Two of these were to be 
religious services with no announcements or other non-devotional 
features. The other was to be without any formal religious ele- 
ment. The requirement of attendance was retained with a 
liberal allowance of absences. 

The aim held in view by those in charge of the work has been 
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the demand for reality. That this has not made their task less 
difficult goes without saying, and it is equally evident to them 
that they have not always succeeded in holding to their ideal. 
But every part of the work has been constantly studied with the 
question in mind of its actual effectiveness. In the chapel ser- 
vices stereotyped and perfunctory forms have been discarded, 
and several different types of service have been experimented 
with. The choice of college preachers has been made on no basis 
other than that of their ability to reach their hearers. The pro- 
fessor of music as director of the chapel choir has labored with 
untiring patience and with conspicuous success to make the 
music of the service a real part of worship. And in the work 
of the Christian Association an equally careful study of methods 
has been made on the same basis. The attempt to conduct large 
mass meetings has been given up and instead students are dealt 
with in smaller and more intimate groups. 

What can be said as to results? Well, there was sent last year 
to the members of the last five graduating classes a questionnaire 
dealing with their experience of chapel. In response to the 
question of whether or not the services had been of positive re- 
ligious benefit, 54.5 per cent answered in the affirmative, while 
72 per cent expressed themselves as favoring the continuation of 
the services. Since the preparation of the questionnaire was in- 
spired by those who opposed the idea of required attendance on 
the ground that chapel was of no practical benefit, it is evident 
that those alumni who opposed the requirement had at least as 
much reason for answering as those who favored it, so that the 
results were felt to have significance. 

For the last four years all freshmen have been invited to at- 
tend a conference on college life and religion which is held just 
before the beginning of the college year. The nature of the 
gathering is made very clear, and attendance involves coming 
several days early as well as a payment of five dollars. But the 
attendance the first year was twenty-five and for the last three 
years it has averaged forty-five. This year the entire freshman 
class has met in groups with the pastor of the college church for 
a discussion of the deeper meaning of college life, and the atmos- 
phere of these meetings has been most encouraging. 
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But not all the work has been done with the freshmen. The 
Christian Association has been the inspiring and guiding force 
in a wide variety of campus activities, and the interest shown in 
its work is wholesome. When a group of college men will meet 
regularly from week to week for breakfast at 6:30 to plan the 
work of the Christian Association it can hardly be accused of 
lack of interest. Again, when curriculum courses in Bible can 
year after year on an elective basis have an enrolment equal to 
10 per cent of the student body, there is further reason for 
encouragement. 

Yet it remains true that no one who is trying to do religious 
work with students can fail to realize that it is uphill work. We 
at Wesleyan are trying to avoid fond illusions. Just because we 
believe profoundly that a deep and vital religious experience is 
the fundamental condition of any life with a valid claim to 
worth, we realize that our task is one of immense difficulty. We 
realize also that it is one of the highest value. In that faith we 
are at work, conscious that we have not solved our problems, but 
assured that we are moving in the right direction. 





The BuLLETIN is now holding for the November issue similar 
statements to those presented above on the religious life and 
activities of Iowa State University, State College or Washington, 
University of Minnesota, University of Notre Dame, University 
of Texas, Ursinus College and Yale University. Additional state- 
ments have been promised from Columbia University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Syracuse University, The University 
of Chicago, University of California at Los Angeles, United States 
Military Academy and Wittenberg College. —R. L. K. 








TWO-WAY CURRENTS OF SERVICE 


THE COLLEGES AND THEIR ALUMNI 
RUTH E. ANDERSON 


‘THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION is a peculiarly American or- 
ganization. In fact President Butler once said to a group 
of Columbia graduates: 


You could not have such a gathering as this of old stu- 
dents of the University of Berlin, or of Munich, or of 
Bologna, or of Paris, or of Oxford, or of Cambridge, or of 
St. Andrews. They have never had, for reasons which are 
inherent in our American college and university life, that 
basis of association and attachment to each other while in 
relationship with the college or university, which is the 
basis of the whole American alumni movement, alumni at- 
tachment and alumni devotion. 


September 5, 1821, is the birthday of the oldest alumni organi- 
zation in continuous existence, the Society of Alumni of Williams 
College. Several colleges can boast alumni associations started 
at an earlier date but none can equal the record of Williams. 
Today practically every American college has a formal organi- 
zation of graduates and former students. Alumni are becoming 
more and more important to the college, as trustees, recruiting 
officers, donors. Their associations are a vital part of college 
and university organization. Their influence extends to campus 
life and administrative policies. The ‘‘nerve center’’ of Wel- 
lesley is her Alumnae Association, said President Pendleton. 

With the view of presenting to BULLETIN readers some items 
concerning current alumni activities and at the same time ex- 
tending the office fund of information, member institutions of 
the Association of American Colleges and a selected group of 
non-member universities were invited to submit material showing 
what the colleges are doing for their alumni and what the alumni 
are doing for the colleges. It was suggested also that the list 
of chapter secretaries should be filed with the office and that the 
Association should be placed on the mailing list of alumni publi- 
eations. Nearly two hundred and fifty colleges and universities 
are cooperating along one or more of these lines. 
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The alumni magazines, naturally, have constituted our chief 
source of information in the following pages. The aim of this 
our first venture in the field is to show the wide range of alumni 
activities and their place in the college program. 


FROM THE COLLEGE TO THE ALUMNI 


The time was when having blessed with appropriate rites and 
pronounced the Artiwm Baccalaureus upon her charges Alma 
Mater bade them godspeed into the world, simultaneously dis- 
missing them and any further responsibility for them. Hence- 
forth, as loyal sons and daughters they were expected to return 
periodically making whoopee in traditional rah-rah fashion, con- 
tribute money, students, and athletes, and in dying remember 
her in their wills. Such were the average college-alumni rela- 
tionships of yesterday. 

A different attitude is today apparent in many quarters. Edu- 
eation is recognized as a continuous process. Schooling does not 
cease with the receipt of a diploma. How to keep abreast with 
advancing knowledge, how to interpret the economic and social 
melée, how to make essential adjustments to the increasing com- 
plexities of life—with these and other problems the college would 
assist its graduates, standing by as counsellor and guide. 

The number of institutions promoting this phase of alumni 
relations indicates how widely the sense of a continuing responsi- 
bility has developed. In the following pages are described 
briefly the most significant efforts in this direction. Space does 
not permit even the mention of all the colleges and universities 
engaged in such activities. 


ALUMNI EpvucaTIon* 


The Alumni College. A device rapidly gaining in popularity 
among both colleges and graduates is the Alumni College or 
College Week, immediately following the June Commencement 
and lasting from three to five or six days. Lafayette College, 
which originated the idea, will hold its seventh session June 9-12. 
The program includes a symposium on ‘‘Contemporary Progress 
of the American Drama’’ and a conference on ‘‘Engineering.’’ 
The University of Michigan, with five sessions to its credit, is 


* See also Beals, Ralph A. Aspects of Post-Collegiate Education. Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 
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now considering the possibility of a second Alumni University at 
some point in northern Michigan after the close of the summer 
school. 

Smith’s Second Alumnae College, June 18-22, announces 
“‘Modern France’’ as its topic. The theme of Wellesley’s Second 
Reunion College, June 18-20, will be, ‘‘1835-1935—Studies in 
Continuity.’’ Colgate’s session is scheduled for June 11-15. 
Mount Holyoke’s 1935 program is centered upon ‘‘The United 
States Today.’’ Seven professors will constitute the faculty 
of Wooster’s third Alumni College to be held June 13 and 14. 
Since 1931 the Alumni Office of Lawrence College in coopera- 
tion with the faculty has sponsored an Alumni College during 
Commencement Week. Princeton’s third Faculty-Alumni Forum 
will be held June 13-14. Three faculty members will lecture on 
topics concerned with public affairs and an open forum will fol- 
low each address. Cornell University’s first Alumni Institute 
is scheduled for June 18-21, following reunions and Commence- 
ment. The program tentatively agreed upon will bring alumni 
and members of their families to the campus for a series of lec- 
tures and round table discussions on social, political and govern- 
mental questions led by university professors. Ohio Wesleyan 
University has plans under way for an Alumni College and 
Michigan State College has the matter under advisement. 

Last August Hollins College inaugurated a six-day summer 
session for alumni and their families, including in its program a 
Children’s Day School. So successful did this experiment prove 
that it is planned to make the Institute an annual event. 


Alummi Week-Ends. Another means adopted by some col- 
leges to stimulate continuing education is the Alumni Week-End. 
This may be held at any time during the year, and several times 
during the year if conditions warrant. 

Agnes Scott College held its Fourth Alumnae Week-End 
February 22-23. Everything possible was done to make it a 
success, even to the advance publication in the Quarterly of read- 
ing lists on the subjects to be discussed and provisions for the 
children of alumnae in attendance. ‘‘Our Changing Standards”’ 
was the theme of the program which was presented by faculty 
members with the assistance of professors from neighboring in- 
stitutions. 
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At Vassar the Music Department in cooperation with the 
Alumnae Association sponsored a Conference, March 9-10. Op- 
portunities were given to learn about the activities of the De- 
partment and to attend and participate in a number of musical 
programs. 

The fall Alumnae Week-End at Smith College was devoted to 
a symposium on current international affairs. 

In connection with the observance of Alumnae Day the New 
Jersey College for Women provided the second opportunity this 
year for alumnae and friends to study on the campus. The 
subject of the seminar, ‘‘Modern Trends in the Arts’’ was pre- 
sented by department heads of the College. Present tendencies 
in the theater, art, literature, the dance, and music were dis- 
cussed. 

Brown alumnae and their friends had the privilege of return- 
ing to college and becoming students again on March 23rd. A 
course of three lectures in related fields was given. Each was 
followed by a discussion period and the distribution of bibliog- 
raphies. 

An Alumni Seminar in Agriculture was held on March 1-2 at 
Massachusetts State College with departmental programs and 
conferences in animal husbandry, dairy and poultry. 

In connection with the observance of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Tulane School of Medicine, a 
series of clinics for alumni was organized. The two-day program 
of ward rounds, demonstrations, and lectures proved so success- 
ful that the University authorities were urged to repeat these 
sessions annually. The Emory Medical Alumni Association 
holds an Annual Clinic Week at Grady Hospital, affiliated with 
the University’s School of Medicine. 


Lecture Courses. For alumni fortunate enough to live in the 
college community a number of advantages are frequently made 
available. President Kolbe of Drexel Institute has this year 
inaugurated a series of thirty lectures by faculty members which 
are offered without charge and without credit to alumni and 
their friends in Philadelphia. Topics cover a wide range of 
interest as indicated by a few of the subjects selected from the 
1935 schedule: ‘‘Social Insurance,’’ ‘‘New Problems of Interna- 
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tional Relations,’’ ‘‘The Appreciation of Sculpture,’’ ‘‘New 
Trends in Secondary Education,’’ ‘‘Recent Development in the 
NRA,”’ ‘‘Interesting Experiments in Sound and Light.’’ 

The St. Louis Alumnae Club of Washington University uses 
the institution’s facilities regularly. A full evening of activi- 
ties is scheduled once a week, including classes, discussion groups, 
glee club, dancing, ete. For those wishing a less formal program 
lectures are given twice a month. On one evening a week the 
swimming pool is open to alumnae and their friends. All of 
these activities are made available at a very nominal fee. 

For four years the Bureau of Alumni Relations, University of 
Michigan, has, in cooperation with the alumni club of Detroit, 
sponsored a lecture course by faculty members. Rutgers has 
organized a speakers’ bureau of faculty members to provide a 
lecture service for alumni clubs. 


Reading Lists and Library Service. Only a very small pro- 
portion of graduates, however, find it possible to take advantage 
of the educational opportunities offered in the Alumni College, 
the Alumni Week-End, or the faculty lectures in urban centers. 
The college which is seriously promoting a program of alumni 
education will find means of reaching all graduates who need and 
desire its guidance. 

One service of this kind is the provision of reading lists, usu- 
ally prepared by faculty members or the college librarian. They 
may be published in the alumni magazines, in separate leaflets, 
or compiled to meet individual requirements. Book lists are a 
regular feature in such publications as The Wellesley Magazme, 
The Earlhamite, Bostonia, Rochester Review, Alumnae News 
(College of New Rochelle), Alumnae News (Sweet Briar Col- 
lege), Hollins Alumnae Quarterly, Northwestern University 
Alumni News, and Cincinnati Alumnus. The Alumni Reading 
Page in the March Akron Alumnus suggests new books for the 
home maker and the wage earner, and as an added service the 
University offers to lend books to its alumni. 

Alumni Reading Lists on various subjects are available through 
the Princeton Alumni Weekly. The librarian of Springfield 
College will mail to alumni lists of new books classified according 
to subject-matter. The Voice of Reserve under the caption, 
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‘‘The Professors Recommend,’’ publishes classified book lists and 
invites requests for individual lists. Goucher College distributes 
to its alumnae reading lists issued by the Enoch Pratt Library 
of Baltimore. The Alumni Reading Service of Lawrence Col- 
lege, described in some detail below, was made possible through 
special financial support. 

The Alumni Reading Service was begun at Lawrence in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. During the first year and a half it was financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation as an experiment in continued educa- 
tional contact. Since then, it has been continued through funds 
provided by the gift of a trustee, by one dollar subscriptions of 
interested alumni, and by the sale of books no longer needed. 

Five or six of the best current books were selected each month 
and reviewed in the Alumnus by the president, faculty members, 
or alumni. Each month, reading lists containing brief one or 
two sentence characterizations of each book were mailed to the 
alumni together with a business reply card on which they might 
indicate the books they wished to read. These books were loaned 
for three weeks. They were mailed free of charge, except that 
the alumni were asked to pay the return postage. Well over one 
thousand alumni have used the service and approximately 9000 
books have been mailed up to this time. 


During 1933-34 the Smith Faculty Committee on Directed 
Reading for Alumnae received requests for 446 lists from 432 
former students. The University of Michigan upon the request 
of any alumnus will send a list of recommended readings on any 
subject. Last year 845 alumni took advantage of the offer in- 
volving the distribution of 8,644 separate lists. The University 
Library now has on file something over 500 lists ready for dis- 
tribution and has also compiled them into two volumes published 
by the University Press. Through the cooperation of the heads 
of departments of the College, the Pomona Alumni Office will 
supply any paid member of the Association with reading lists in 
any special department or field. These lists will be compiled by 
the faculty members concerned or the library staff. Informa- 
tion concerning the possible purchasing place and price of the 
books or whether the books can be found in the College Library 
will also be available. 

According to the March Colby Alumnus the College is taking 
several measures to stimulate the use of the library by alumni. 
During the last three months book lists were sent to a selected 
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group in Maine. An average of one out of thirty-two responded 
and forty-six books were loaned to twenty-one borrowers. The 
interest shown by the alumni has resulted in the offer of book 
lists on any subject desired and direct loans whenever possible 
or practical. In the future the Alumnus will feature notices of 
important and interesting new books and articles. If the Col- 
lege cannot supply the books which the alumni want to borrow, 
through cooperation with other alumni and other libraries it will 
try to arrange the loan of such volumes. 


PHYSICAL AND MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 


Alumni Buildings, Rooms, etc. The colleges minister not only 
to the intellectual and spiritual needs of their graduates, but are 
in a number of instances rendering material aid and comfort as 
well. Many colleges provide office space and equipment for the 
alumni association. Agnes Scott, Mary Baldwin, the University 
of Michigan, Lehigh University, Vassar, Goucher, and Wellesley 
are among the colleges having alumni buildings. In some in- 
stances the graduates have at least partially financed the enter- 
prise, but the cooperation and assistance of college authorities 
were essential. Among recent acquisitions is the Deanery at 
Bryn Mawr which has become the alumnae home and in which 
the very valuable library of President Emeritus Thomas remains. 
Even more recently the trustees of Columbia University upon 
the proposal of President Butler changed the name of East Hall 
to ‘‘ Alumni House,’’ thereby giving to Columbia graduates their 
own building with adequate space for the many activities of the 
Alumni Federation. 

Susquehanna University provides a special guest room for 
alumni returning to the campus for a brief visit. There is also 
a room at St. Joseph’s College (Brooklyn) for the use of the 
alumnae. St. Mary’s College (Indiana) has contributed to the 
alumnae a room and full maintenance for the resident secretary 
as well as an office. 

Goucher College has contributed to the support of the Alum- 
nae Office amounts varying from $500 to $2500. Temple Uni- 
versity makes an annual appropriation to its Association which 
provides for sending the Alumni Bulletin three times a year to 
over 17,000 graduates. 
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PLACEMENT BUREAUS 


Another most important service to graduates is rendered 
through college and university placement offices. Where no for- 
mal organization exists for this purpose the functions are com- 
monly carried on by faculty members or the dean’s office. Some 
institutions even go so far as to follow up the records of their 
graduates, especially those in the teaching profession, in order 
to better adapt courses and curricula to job requirements. 

Alumni have in some instances petitioned the college to estab- 
lish this service, as at Colgate, and in many institutions they 
cooperate in its administration. The April issue of Alfred’s 
Alumni News devotes two pages to the Bureau of Appointments, 
requesting alumni to enroll or bring their records up-to-date and 
send in notices of vacancies. 

At the University of Maine the administration and Alumni 
Association are cooperating in the establishment of a placement 
bureau. The inauguration of this new service is the result of 
an extended study of the situation made by two committees, one 
of alumni and one of faculty members. It is suggested to alumni 
that they may be helpful by advice and assistance in formulating 
the policies which will govern the bureau, by furnishing contacts 
with desirable business concerns, and by calling upon the bureau 
when they have positions open or know of openings. 

At Davidson College faculty committees have been appointed 
by the President to organize a placement bureau for Davidson 
alumni. One committee will have charge of the placement of 
students and alumni who are seeking teaching positions and 
another committee will have charge of the placement in business 
activities. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Among the many interesting items in alumni magazines and 
correspondence are some which although defying our scheme of 
classification are nevertheless significant as indicating the grow- 
ing importance and regard in which the colleges hold their 
graduates. 

The Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
recently voted ex officio membership in that body to the president 
of the Alumni Association in the belief that strengthened con- 
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tact will help solve many problems of an academic and adminis- 
trative nature. 

A custom started three years ago in New York University, and 
already adopted in a number of others, is the recognition of un- 
usual service of alumni to the institution by the presentation of 
a specially designed medal. The presentation of two Rutgers 
University Awards for distinguished service as alumni was a 
feature of the annual Alumni Day program this year. This was 
the first time that the University has made such an award on this 
basis. 

‘‘Paid up’’ members of Temple’s Alumni Association get the 
best seats at the athletic contests. 

For the benefit of students and alumnae the College of St. 
Elizabeth has issued an attractive series of vocational pamphlets 
under the title, ‘‘Opportunities for College Women,’’ each of 
which was written by an alumna specialist in the field. 

A recent issue of the Cincinnati Alumnus had attached to the 
ing incident in connection with the celebration of the College 
birthday. On this occasion the Student Self-Government Asso- 
ciation tendered their gift, not to the College, but to the Asso- 
ciate Alumnae to be used for their unemployed. 

Through the stimulation of intellectual and cultural interests, 
through assistance in securing employment, through material 
aid rendered to associations, and through other contacts of many 
kinds, the colleges minister to the welfare and well-being of their 
graduates. Many, no doubt, would gladly extend their present 
services if alumni would but indicate their desires. 


FROM THE ALUMNI TO THE COLLEGE 


A college can grow no faster or finer than the loving am- 
bition of its sons. Its successful work may attract admira- 
tion. It will enlist friends. But the driving wheel of steady 
progress is the enthusiastic, untiring ambition of its alumni. 


So says William A. Jones in the Wesleyan Alumnus. The de- 
votion and loyalty of alumni have erected buildings, increased 
endowment, erased deficits, added students, and in innumerable 
ways, material and intangible, proved the deep and abiding 
affection for Alma Mater. And to these sentimental ties the col- 
leges naturally appeal when funds for one purpose or another are 
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needed, or assistance in the recruiting program is desired. But, 
according to President Ruthven of Michigan, it is doubtful that 
gratitude is the best motive to use in enlisting alumni support 
and in keeping alumni interest alive. As reported in an editorial 
from School and Society, he would 


... emphasize the proposition that instead of urging gradu- 
ates to help university administration there should be 
stressed the idea that alumni and the university directors are 
working cooperatively for public betterment. The alumnus 
was educated by the university not to serve it nor himself 
but the public. By organization and cooperation such 
service is enhanced. It is a fault to assume that on gradua- 
tion day the student ceases to be an essential part of the uni- 
versity. He must be considered as university extension. He 
is more important than an undergraduate. He becomes a 
member of a faculty in the field. The whole theory of tax 
support of a state institution of education, the basis of endow- 
ment of colleges by individual donors, are ignored if alumni 
act as though they were educated for themselves, as 
though their university training is something given for their 
individual and personal success. 


Under these terms no graduate may escape his obligations. 
The privilege of a college education lies in the duties and 
responsibilities it imposes. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Regardless of the motivation, however, alumni financial sup- 
port remains an item of major importance. On many a college 
campus there is material evidence of alumni devotion. In nu- 
merous instances alumni contributions have bridged the gap be- 
tween expenditures and income. Alumni class and club gifts, 
the names of alumni donors, will be found in the list of the insti- 
tution’s funds. 


Buildings, equipment, etc. The library building at Ursinus 
College was given by alumni as a memorial to those who gave 
their service, and especially to those who gave their lives, in the 
War. An alumni committee of Trinity College was successful in 
raising $100,000 to equip a new chemistry building, $400,000 for 
the building having been promised by an anonymous donor on 
condition that funds for equipment be secured elsewhere. The 
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Alumni Corporation of Colgate has made substantial contribn. 
tions to a wing of the Students’ Union. 

The Loyalty Fund of Creighton alumni has as its goal this 
year the raising of $20,000 for the rehabilitation of Creighton 
athletics. Heading the list of emergency requirements are 4 
practice field, new equipment, and more adequate facilities for 
players and spectators. 

As their share in the celebration of the College Centennial 
this coming June, Wheaton College (Mass.) alumnae are soliciting 
funds for a student building. Bryn Mawr’s Alumnae Asso- 
ciation voted last June to make a gift of $1,000,000 to the col- 
lege in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing. Quotas have been assigned to each of the seven districts as 
well as to undergraduates. The fund will be used for a new 
science building and the expansion of the college program. An 
initial gift of $1,000 from an ex-slave alumnus has launched a 
campaign to raise $400,000 for Lincoln University. The fund 
is designated for additions to and improvement of the physical 
plant. Washington and Jefferson’s Alumni Fund is earmarked 
for modest though somewhat extensive repairs to the athletic 
field. The project calls for expenditures amounting to $25,000. 
Wesleyan University has an alumni athletic building. Amherst 
alumni are raising funds for a new gymnasium. The alumnae of 
New Jersey College for Women will install a set of chimes in the 
Voorhees Memorial Chapel in memory of Mabel Smith Douglass, 
founder and first dean of the College. Such instances could be 
multiplied indefinitely but these few are typical of the enter- 
prises sponsored by alumni. 

Alumni Funds. President McConaughy of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity points out the fact that the richer a college, the more gen- 
erous are the alumni. Amherst and Yale, two of the richest 
eolleges in the country, also have the most noteworthy Alumni 
Fund records. Forty-five per cent of Amherst alumni contri- 
buted last year, an increase of 11 per cent over the preceding 
year in amount and in the number of givers, while at Yale 6,700 
donors contributed $160,000 in the same period. 

Alumni funds are handled in many different ways and are 
used for a variety of purposes. At Wesleyan University the 
Alumni Fund is given annually to the Trustees, to use as they 
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deem best. The Alumni Fund Council of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has as its objective this year the raising of $20,000 
toward the current expenses of the college. 

While most of the contributions sent last year to the Alumni 
Fund of Washington University were transmitted to the cor- 
poration for the general use of the university, some, as requested 
by the donors, were assigned to the support of the library, addi- 
tions to faculty salaries, loans to students, and the work of par- 
ticular schools or departments. For the year 1933-34 the 
Alumni Fund constituted more than 6 per cent of the entire 
operating revenue of the University. A large proportion of the 
donors followed the Kaplan Plan, giving a dollar or a fraction 
for each year since leaving the campus. 

Wooster College alumni are attempting to raise $15,000 to 
match an equal amount to be secured by the president for bal- 
ancing the current budget. Cornell University’s Alumni Fund 
will also be used this year to help balance the budget. Last year 
4,693 alumni gave $81,937. This year the Cornellian Council has 
set as its goal, 10,000 contributors. The Alumnae Fund of 
Goucher College is used for operating expenses of the Association 
and for an annual gift to the College. Through this means it is 
expected that drives and campaigns for the College may be elimi- 
nated. The Alumni Association of the College of Puget Sound is 
sponsoring for the benefit of the College a $100,000 Alumni 
Loyalty Share Fund. A continuous program of fund raising is 
earried on by the University Alumni Council of Western Reserve 
University, working through the alumni groups of each of its col- 
leges. St. Mary’s College (Notre Dame, Ind.) alumnae have a 
threefold objective in their money raising activities—to increase 
endowment, to create a fund providing foreign study for faculty 
members, and to establish a library fund. Alumni of William 
Jewell College have launched a dollar-a-month program. Con- 
tributions are used for the sustaining fund of the College and 
provide a regular monthly income. The first commitment on 
Wellesley’s Alumnae Fund is the bringing annually to the Col- 
lege a distinguished foreign scholar as a visiting member of the 
faculty. The Wellesley Magazine for February contains a 
“‘True-False’’ test for the alumnae who have not contributed. 
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At Princeton eighteen alumni classes have pledged under the 
memorial insurance plan a total of nearly $1,800,000. Each class 
makes small annual payments and at its twentieth reunion will 
present the University with a gift, the average amount of which 
will be $100,000. The University Fund Council of Rutgers was 
established last September to take over all money raising activ- 
ities of the Alumni Association. Instead of intensive drives 
alumni will be asked to make an annual gift to the University, 
all contributions being turned over to the trustees who will grant 
the Alumni Association the support needed to carry on its work 
according to an approved budget. The surplus will be used for 
the needs of the University on the recommendation of the Fund 
Council and with the approval of the University trustees. All 
contributors to the Fund Council will receive the Rutgers Alumni 
Monthly. 


Scholarship and Loan Funds. The idea of assisting students 
to attend his own Alma Mater, to sit in the same classrooms— 
perhaps under his own favorite ‘‘profs,’’ to participate in the 
same activities where center many fond memories of his own 
college career, strikes a sympathetic chord in the heart of many 
a graduate and enlists his financial support where other appeals 
may fail. At any rate, the raising of funds for scholarships and 
student loans is a popular activity. In fact, many of the Alumni 
Funds are devoted to some phase of student aid. 

The Loyalty Fund of Mount Union Alumni is used to provide 
scholarships for incoming freshmen, and the names of contrib- 
utors are published in the Mount Union College Bulletin. Birm- 
ingham-Southern College has established the Snavely Apprecia- 
tion Fund which will become a part of the Alumni Scholarship 
Fund. Bates alumni sponsor a revolving loan fund for stu- 
dents. Oberlin’s Alumni Fund, started last fall, has a twofold 
objective—the founding of alumni scholarships and provision for 
the salary of a full-time Alumni Secretary. Bryn Mawr alumnae 
finance regional scholarships. In connection with the celebration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary (1933) Paine College alumni 
launched a drive for $10,000, the interest from which will be used 
for aiding worthy students. The presentation of the pageant, 
‘‘Marching On’’ depicting the progress of the Negro for the last 
250 years started the campaign. Drury College graduates are 
raising a memorial fund which will be used for student loans. 
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This year student aid was selected by the class agents of 
Pomona College as a definite project for the Alumni Fund. The 
goal set is $15,000, the amount necessary to meet the demands 
for student aid which cannot be taken care of through the usual 
channels. The Cornell College Alumni Fund has designated the 
income this year for scholarships to assist worthy young men and 
women who could not otherwise enter or continue in Cornell. 
The Alumni Council of Beloit College has announced a new plan 
to ‘‘help send top notch students to Beloit.’’ Each graduate is 
asked to send in a contribution—no matter how small—toward 
the $5,000 fund which will create fifty $100 scholarships for new 
students. The Alumni-Ex-Students Association of McMurry 
College last June established a memorial Loan Fund in honor of 
the founder and first president. The goal is $5,000 within five 
years. Loans will be made only to worthy students of high schol- 
arship. The Alumni Fund Committee of Colby College recently 
set aside $1,000 of the funds raised last year as a permanent 
student loan fund. Loans will be made on the basis of character 
and need, and will be restricted to juniors and seniors, no loan to 
exceed $100. The 1934 graduating class of the University of 
Chicago recognized the need for scholarship aid with 345 pledges 
toward such a fund. 

‘“‘The Friends of Reed College,’’ an organization formed to 
assist high school graduates seeking admission to the college but 
requiring financial assistance in order to attend, is expected to 
win wide support from the alumni. Membership is limited to 
those who subscribe $10.00 and carries with it such privileges as 
invitations to certain college functions and permission to audit 
any class at the college, subject to the approval of the instructor. 

The Scholarship and Fellowship Program of University of 
Michigan Alumnae is part of the Alumni Ten-Year Program. 
Contributions have already made possible the annual award of 
two $100 scholarships to senior women on the basis of scholar- 
ship and need. One or two fellowships have also been granted 
from the funds raised toward the $150,000 endowment of ten 
permanent fellowships. These Alumnae Council Fellowships 
are available to graduate women. Applicants need not be gradu- 
ates of Michigan, but in such case they will pursue their studies 
at Michigan. Holders of Michigan degrees, if they choose, may 
take their graduate work at other universities. 
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Bequest Programs. The colleges and universities to an in- 
creasing degree recognize the importance of a bequest program, 
usually developed through the alumni or in cooperation with 
them. A number of institutions have been working along this 
line for years and alumni publications of recent months indi- 
cate several newcomers to this field. 

The Alumni Loyalty Fund Council of the University of North 
Carolina sponsored a meeting last January of alumni lawyers and 
trust officers for the purpose of stimulating gifts by means of 
wills and various types of trusts. Bucknell University has 
launched its bequest program as one of several features in con- 
nection with the observance of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
in 1946. The bequest drive is not seeking pledges or current 
payments—only gifts, effective upon the donor’s death through 
wills, trusts, or insurance policies. In line with other institu- 
tions, Western Reserve University believes that in the future it 
must depend more largely upon small bequests, and has recently 
adopted a bequest program through which it hopes to attract 
gifts, both large and small. It recognizes that broadening the 
base of support is both necessary and desirable and to this end 
a special effort will be made to secure a large number of small 
contributions. 

The Alumni Association of Susquehanna University has adopted 
a bequest program centering in a Committee on Bequests which 
will consist of an executive committee of alumni engaged in the 
practice of law and a general committee including all alumni en- 
gaged in the professions of law, life insurance, banking, ministry 
and medicine. The Tulane Alumni Association through its 
insurance bequest plan hopes to attain its goal of $165,000 in 
ten years. 

RECRUITING 


Every college expects its alumni to assist in rounding up 
desirable applicants for admission. Even those institutions which 
can boast of two or three times the number of candidates that 
can be enrolled appeal to alumni for larger numbers from which 
to select and ask them to interview, investigate and pass upon 
prospects. The well organized programs for recruiting students 
adopted by some alumni associations suggest practical methods 
of meeting this obligation. 
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The Alumni Council of Amherst recently adopted a report 
which provides for a new permanent central committee on college, 
alumni, and secondary school relationships with the collateral 
suggestion that supplementary committees be organized among 
the undergraduates (geographically) and in local clubs. It is 
thought that this form of organization will develop closer inte- 
gration in the interests of the selection of better and better sub- 
freshmen material including better geographical selection. 

Washington and Lee alumni are frequently asked by college 
officials to appraise an applicant for admission. The University 
of Redlands has prepared an information chart which is sent to 
one of the personable alumni when a prospective student from 
his city writes in concerning admission. It calls for a con- 
fidential report on such items as scholastic promise, purpose, 
personal character, personal appearance, racial descent, family, 
finances, extra classroom activities, etc. 

Each alumnus of Brown University is expected to serve as an 
agent for the Alumni Cooperative Admissions Program. A 
revised edition of Student Life at Brown was sent to each gradu- 
ate with the request that after reading the book he place it in 
the hands of a good prospective applicant. The idea is to fur- 
nish the University with as many qualified applicants as possible 
so that the selective process will become still more selective. 
Already some twenty odd clubs have set up machinery to organ- 
ize and guide the individual activity of the alumni. The pro- 
cedure is outlined as follows in the Brown Alumnus: 


(a) The primary consideration is that the undergraduate 
college should be represented for precisely what it is—an 
old New England college which is rich in historical tradi- 
tions and liberal in spirit; with a location, an atmosphere, 
and an educational policy which offers large opportunities 
for educational experience; with a highly qualified faculty 
personnel ; with a policy of selective admissions and a limited 
enrollment; with adequate facilities for study and recrea- 
tion; with a well developed program of athletic and other 
extra-curricular activities. All of these are designed for the 
educational development of men who will be ‘‘qualified to 
discharge the offices of life with usefulness and reputation.’’ 

(b) Alumni can make their most effective contributions, 
and will avoid embarrassing misunderstandings, if they 
concern themselves exclusively with the dissemination of 
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information and with the development of interest in Brown 
among students and parents and teachers with whom they 
have natural contacts. These contacts may be based upon a 
common interest in a particular school; existing acquain- 
tanceship with students, parents, or teachers; social, business 
or professional contacts; etc. A natural contact justifies an 
approach of this kind and greatly enlarges the prospects of 
its success. 

(c) Alumni can indicate their interest in the possibility 
of a student’s membership in the University but should 
make clear, of course, that admission is dependent upon 
favorable action upon his application by the officials of the 
University. 

(d) Alumni should be particularly careful in discussing 
possibilities of financial aid, either in the form of scholar- 
ships or loans from the University or in the form of oppor- 
tunities for student employment in Providence. Disappoint- 
ments and embarrassments may result from misconceptions 
on the part of students with respect to the financial aid 
which is available. Scholarships and other forms of financial 
aid from the University are exclusively within the control 
of the Committee on Financial Aid. Alumni should point 
out that the matter of financial aid to students must be left 
to the official arrangements between the Committee and the 
students themselves. 


The Brown Club of Providence has a special committee on 
which it is hoped to have one alumnus represent each of the 
leading secondary schools in the state, either a graduate of that 
school or another Brown man familiar with the school and its 
conditions. The Brown clubs in and near New York are in a 
similar way lining up their particular situations. Even alumni 
who are scattered and outside the range of the formal clubs are 
being brought into this cooperative plan and will be asked to 
work under the vice-president of their Alumni Region. 

Wesleyan University has inaugurated a joint sub-freshman 
alumni program. Under this plan alumni are not only urged to 
‘‘talk up’’ the college to prospective students but, if the boy 
shows any interest, to write the vice-president at the College 
office and ask him to send literature. The most important thing, 
however, is for the alumnus to persuade the sub-freshman to plan 
to visit the campus, or arrange to take the boy to Middletown 
himself. It is believed that only by seeing actual campus life 
can a boy decide whether he likes a college, and only by exposing 
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itself in real life can Wesleyan hope to attract more sub-fresh- 
men. The Personnel Committee is glad to make arrangements 
for the visiting students and alumni in the form of accommoda- 
tions for rooms and meals at the fraternity houses and compli- 
mentary tickets to all activities going on on the campus during 
their stay. 

The Columbia College Alumni Association has a ‘‘Schoolboy 
Committee’’ which makes available to interested alumni and pro- 
spective students information regarding Columbia College 
ordinarily not found by consulting catalogues and official 
announcements. 

The Alumni Association of Augsburg College and Seminary 
has issued a beautifully illustrated booklet, Introducing Augs- 
burg, the first page of which reads as follows: ‘‘ We have learned 
to know what Augsburg is and we would like to introduce our 
school to you. That is why we, the alumni, are sending you this 
booklet to help make Augsburg known. We think Augsburg has 
something distinctive and worth while to offer. We liked Augs- 
burg—we hope you will too.”’ 

At Gustavus Adolphus College each former student is urged to 
secure at least one student for the college next year. Graduates 
are asked to submit names of prospects to the Alumni Secretary. 

Just how effective the alumni have been in influencing the 
choice of a college is indicated by reports such as the following. 
Sixty-four per cent of Hillsdale’s present student body were in- 
fluenced by former students. This year the president of the 
Alumni Association is asking for a thousand names from the 
alumni. Seventy-two of the new students enrolled in Springfield 
College this year mentioned alumni who were responsible for 
their choice. The November, 1934, Bulletin of the College lists 
the names of these alumni and the students whom they sent. Of 
the freshmen enrolled last fall in Gustavus Adolphus, about 40 
per cent selected the College as the result of alumni influence. 

The Alumni Association of MeMurry College organized a ‘‘500 
Club’’ in October, 1933, for the purpose of assisting the College 
in bringing 500 students to the campus in 1934-35. The aim 
was more than realized and alumni were credited with 50 per 
cent of the present student body. The goal for 1935-36 is 750 
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students, and with this end in view the Alumni Association is 
organizing county clubs throughout the territory. 

Forty-two per cent of Southwestern’s (Memphis) new students 
this year came through alumni influence. Under the auspices 
of the Colgate Alumni Corporation twenty-nine organizations 
were at work last year to select and bring desirable new students 
to the University. These groups told promising young men about 
the ‘‘Colgate Plan,’’ and some sixty worth while men were en- 
rolled as a result. 

A recent issue of the Cincinnati Alumnus had attached to the 
inside of the cover a business reply card for sending in names of 
prospective students. The Yale Alumni Weekly urges graduates 
to make gift subscriptions of the magazine to the preparatory 
schools in their sections in order that prospective Yale students 
may be adequately Yale-informed. 

From the February, 1935, issue of Grinnell and You, we quote 
the following: 


Meanwhile every Alumnus and Alumna everywhere is on 
the New Student Committee, and expected to recruit the 
future personnel of the College. Send in names of desirable 
prospective students to the Department of Public Rela- 
tions, with such information as you have, and do some fol- 
low-up work yourselves. 

The best method of acquainting prospective students with 
the spirit of Grinnell is to bring them to the campus for a 
visit. If you have a car, why not arrange to bring several 
young people for some special event? 


The Smith College Alumnae Office has produced a film entitled, 
‘‘A Freshman Comes to Smith,’’ and the three copies are con- 
stantly on the road. They have proved of real service at clubs 
and schools. Smith alumnae sponsor School Day which is held 
simultaneously with the Field Day and Float Night. Last year 
170 girls of pre-college age escorted by teachers or parents were 
entertained at the College. 

The St. Lawrence University Alumni Council has a New Stu- 
dent Committee through which a direct appeal is made to alumni 
teachers and ministers to do yeomen service. The Commit- 
tee’s program also includes gatherings of small groups of stu- 
dents in different localities. The need of securing desirable stu- 
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dents who can meet their financial obligations without making 
demands upon the University for assistance is stressed. 

Each local alumni association of Washington and Jefferson 
College is urged to select a student from its own district as the 
recipient of an Alumni Scholarship worth $750.00. 

St. Joseph’s College (Brooklyn) alumnae are endeavoring to 
personally contact students in the local high schools, and by pre- 
senting a composite picture of college life influence girls to en- 
roll. If a student has already decided to attend St. Joseph’s, 
alumnae are glad to assist her by describing the scope of the 
scholarship examinations, the nature of the entrance require- 
ments, and the type of program she may expect during her fresh- 
man year. 

President Robertson has devised a unique system of Goucher 
representation which he describes as follows: 


In a few strategic places it is desirable to have not only 
the local alumnae organization but a continuous representa- 
tion of the college by one person who will be appointed by 
me as the President’s personal representative, a member of 
the ‘‘President’s Guild.”’ 

With that person I will keep in communication through 
personal correspondence and through such publications as 
the Quarterly, the Weekly, and the ‘‘President’s Letter,’’ 
the catalogue, etc., so that she may have knowledge of the 
latest development in policies and practices, especially re- 
garding entrance requirements, curriculum, guidance, stu- 
dent life and such matters. From time to time I shall ask 
applicants for admission to arrange to confer with my repre- 
sentative so that she can answer questions which the appli- 
cants may wish to ask. From time to time also I shall ask 
my representative’s opinion of the local applicants as pos- 
sible Goucher students. Occasionally when the Goucher rep- 
resentative is in Baltimore I shall be helped by talking with 
her about college problems as she has been able to observe 
them. Sometimes, too, it will be possible, I hope, for mem- 
bers of the faculty to discuss such problems with the mem- 
bers of the President’s Guild in her home city. 


Some alumni organizations employ a field secretary as the re- 
sponsible recruiting officer of the college. But individual respon- 
sibility is not abrogated thereby. It is expected that alumni will 
supply contacts, entertain the secretary, make arrangements for 
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interviewing prospective students and for gatherings of parents 
and high school students. The activities of the Field Secretary 
of Agnes Seott College are described in her annual report from 
which we quote the following excerpt: 

The work this year, 1933-34, can be divided into two 
classes: (1) work in the South with public high schools, 
talking and showing the movies to groups of various sizes— 
traveling in the college car entirely; and (2) work in the 
North, with the private preparatory schools, contacting 
headmistresses rather than students, travel by train en- 
tirely. This last was a new feature and largely experimen- 
tal. It has been felt for some time that definite steps should 
be taken to gain closer contact with private schools. 


While the Alumni Secretary is not always assigned to field 
duty, in some organizations recruiting is considered one of his 
functions. Colby’s Alumni Secretary reports in the Alwmnus 
that he last year contacted nearly one hundred schools in the New 
England States. He spoke before the student body in many 
schools and interviewed several hundred boys and girls interested 
in going to college. 


Recruiting is recognized as one of the major functions of 
alumni organizations and one of the most important duties of 
alumni as individuals. The keen competition among the col- 
leges for students in recent years is reflected in the increased 
emphasis upon and expansion of this phase of alumni programs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alumni assistance and cooperation are by no means limited to 
the more or less stereotyped services already mentioned. Mount 
Holyoke alumnae, for instance, contribute books to the house 
libraries. Last year Park College met with a most encouraging 
response from the alumni to its request for library books. 

President Marsh of Boston University has frequently called 
upon alumni to represent him at functions such as the inaugu- 
ration of Eugene A. Gilmore at the State University of Iowa and 
Porter H. Adams at Norwich University. Baldwin-Wallace 
alumni are also impressed into similar service, the college hav- 
ing been so represented at three inaugurations. Five Massa- 
chusetts State College alumni were the official representatives of 
‘the institution at as many inaugurations. 
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The Engineering School Alumni Association of Columbia 
renders a most valuable service to the School. The study of the 
school’s curriculum made by the Alumni Association has guided 
the faculty for the last few years, and through the ‘‘ Engineering 
Senates’’ in which outstanding graduates confer with the faculty 
several times a year an attempt is made to keep the school abreast 
of modern trends. 


GENERATING THE CURRENT 


THe ALuMNI AssociaTION, ITs ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM 


In the preceding pages the functional relations of the alumni 
and the college has been set forth in considerable detail. The 
place of the alumni in the organization of the college is not always 
so definitely recognized. Addressing the Alumni Council of 
Oberlin College, Professor Jelliffe pointed out that alumni should 
be thought of as constituting one of the ‘‘estates’’ of the institu- 
tion, the others being the faculty, the administration, and the 
‘fourth estate,’’ the students. Alumni should concern them- 
selves with the aims and purposes of the college in an advisory 
capacity, communicating their views to the responsible author- 
ities who ought to give them due consideration. As a recognition 
of this relationship Oberlin College has asked the Alumni Council 
to be represented in some way in the academic exercises at Com- 
mencement. 

The Alumni Association of the University of Redlands feels 
that it does not have proper representation on the board of 
trustees and has petitioned the board to increase the number of 
alumni trustees from one to three. In order to improve the 
method of electing alumni trustees the Princeton Graduate 
Council has approved a plan of preferential balloting. 

A feature of Northwestern’s Annual Homecoming this year 
was a conference on alumni policies where an opportunity was 
given alumni to voice their opinions concerning current and 
future policies of the University as well as of the Association. 

It is the Alumni Secretary, however, who holds the strategic 
position of liaison officer for the administration and the alumni. 
Some institutions pay all or part of his salary. In others the 
alumni association assumes full financial responsibility. Duties 
of the Secretary naturally vary. In the larger organizations 
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he may have a staff of several paid assistants. In others he is 
likely to be everything from office boy to chief executive in the 
Alumni Office. His primary function, however, is to foster 
and maintain contacts between the college and its former stu- 
dents. He is expected to promote the formation of local clubs 
and the building up of class organizations. Very often he must 
edit the alumni publication. To him falls a large share of the 
responsibility for the development of the alumni program, which 
frequently covers a wide range of activities. 

Thomas A. Harwood, President of Northwestern’s Alumni 
Association outlines in the April Alumni News a six-point pro- 
gram for his organization as follows: 


1. To bring to Northwestern the best men students. 
2. To bring to Northwestern the best women students. 3. To 
obtain financial support for Northwestern from alumni and 
others through the Foundation Fund. 4. To obtain pub- 
licity for and to increase the prestige of Northwestern. 
5. To find suitable employment for Northwestern alumni. 
6. To maintain complete, accurate, biographical records of 
alumni and to recognize alumni for their achievements. 


To carry out this program the Association has six vice-presi- 
dents and it is planned that each local alumni club shall be 
similarly organized with a vice-president in charge of each of 
these departmental activities. Mr. Harwood also states objectives 
for the Association : 


1. A vigorous Alumni Association, representative of all 
alumni, supporting fully the constructive interests of the 
University in every field. 2. Every known alumnus a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association, and a contributor to the 
Foundation Fund. 3. A virile Alumni News. 4. The develop- 
ment of an endowment fund to finance the sending of the 
Alumni News regularly to all alumni. 5. Active local alumni 
clubs. 


The Executive Committee of Brown’s Associated Alumni re- 
cently presented the following coordinated program to the mem- 
bers: 


1. The Executive Committee of Alumni, associated in a 
common purpose, should head strong, well-organized Brown- 
conscious Clubs working throughout the country along uni- 
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form lines with an informed membership trying to send to 
Brown the largest number of qualified applicants and by 
Prize Scholarships to procure a nucleus of applicants of the 
best qualifications regardless of financial ability. Procuring 
qualified applicants calls only for work; a financial response 
through the Alumni Fund and a future capital gift should 
also be in our thoughts. 


2. When admitted, our successful applicant comes directly 
under the University influence. We are therefore inquiring 
with Vice-President Adams and a Committee of the Faculty 
into the possibility of better acquainting students with the 
merits, traditions and opportunities of Brown so they may be 
well-equipped to expatiate upon the place of their choice 
to their fellows and juniors; also the possibility of an orien- 
tation of the student to his later Alumni responsibilities ; in 
other words, to include a short course on Alumniship in the 
curriculum. 


3. Our good group of undergraduates, alive to their edu- 
cational opportunities and of pleasing personality, will form 
a student body that will aid Dr. Mead to continue his suc- 
cessful attraction of desirable men to the Brown faculty. 


4. We propose to offer you as candidates for Alumni Trus- 
tees and Association officers only the very best men we can 
secure. Brown alumni should never have a ‘‘set-up’’ pre- 
sented to them on a ballot. Your choice may then be relied 
upon to continue the Alumni program in this more intimate 
association with the College. 


Among the several functions of the Susquehanna Alumni 
Office are two not ordinarily included—the payment of fitting 
tribute to members of the Quarter Century Club, that is, faculty 
members who have taught in the University twenty-five years or 
more, and the Alumni Gallery of Portraits—to be limited to por- 
traits of personages who have been closely identified with the 
University. 

Washington and Lee Alumni have inaugurated the Class Agent 
plan with the idea of making the Alumni Association self-sup- 
porting. The class agents serve as contact men for their class- 
mates and the alumni officer. Each spring the agent makes per- 
sonal contact with every man in his class, asking first for a 
response giving news of himself and second for a contribution to 
to the alumni fund. Since the plan went into effect two years ago 
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the alumni office reports a ten-fold increase in its activities. 
The funds collected are spent under the direction of the 
Alumni Board, first, to relieve the University of the support of 
the Alumni Association, and second, for whatever assistance the 
Association may be able to render the University. 

On Columbia Alumni Day 125 class officers heard prominent 
graduates suggest ways and means of building up alumni spirit. 
One speaker stressed the importance of preserving Columbia 
traditions as a means of stimulating class spirit and loyalty and 
urged more colorful class reunions. The Wooster Alumni Asso- 
ciation awards a trophy each year to the club which has been 
foremost in its activities. 


Committees. Many of these activities are carried on through 
or by the aid of standing committees. We find committees on the 
alumni fund, alumni fund publicity, education, fellowship, pub- 
lications, undergraduate interests, boosting faculties and depart- 
ments, annual fall luncheon, celebration of Founder’s Day, club 
programs, scholarships, admissions program, preparatory schools, 
house and grounds, local elubs, student loans, entertainment, and 
employment. There are historical committees, advisory commit- 
tees on residence halls, committees on beautifying college 
grounds, etc., ete. 

A committee of Park College alumni is gathering material for 
the history of the College. A committee of the Bates Alumni 
Council made studies of the physical education and athletic situ- 
ation at the College and on the basis of its findings submitted 
a report with a number of recommendations which the trustees 
promptly accepted and acted upon. 

Wellesley alumnae have an active Committee on Undergradu- 
ate Interests which is responsible for many occasions that bring 
undergraduates and alumnae together. During the last academic 
year it held a tea in honor of freshman granddaughters and cele- 
brated Tradition Night with a most delightful program for the 
entire College. During the spring, senior officers and house presi- 
dents were entertained at an informal supper party where the 
Alumnae Fund and the plan for a house canvass to secure mem- 
bers of the graduating class for the Alumnae Association were 
presented. In June the entire senior class was entertained at 
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tea. A sub-division of the committee arranged during the year 
for several well known alumnae to be guests in the dormitories. 

The Campus Committee of Wesleyan Alumnae sponsors a 
Wesleyan Arbor Day with a special program and tree-planting. 
Classes, clubs, and individuals are invited to contribute trees 
which are selected and planted in accordance with the landscape 
plan. The Advisory Committee on Residence halls of Columbia 
Alumni has rendered valuable service in improving the under- 
graduate life of the College. It was responsible for much of the 
renovation and improvement of the dormitories around South 
Field. It was the Chairman of this same committee who became 
much exercised over the results of the last year’s senior poll in 
which 50 of the 162 members of the graduating class said they 
would not send their sons to Columbia College. ‘‘Why?’’ the 
Chairman wanted to know and proceeded to investigate, quizzing 
each of the fifty, confidentially of course. The replies have been 
analyzed and the criticisms made by the students are receiving 
careful and sympathetic study by the trustees and the adminis- 
trative officers of the University who are in any way concerned. 

The Publicity Committee of Agnes Scott Alumnae in addition 
to carrying on most satisfactory newspaper publicity for the Col- 
lege has since June, 1933, been responsible for a weekly radio 
broadeast. Last year approximately 115 persons—students, 
faculty, administration, and alumnae of Agnes Scott—partici- 
pated in the programs. In these broadcasts an effort was made 
to ereate among the listeners a personal familiarity with the 
College by presenting the diverse activities of the campus and 
the work of alumnae in the varied professions. 


Alumni Gatherings. Alumni Day, Homecoming Day, Re- 
unions, and similar occasions promoted by the Associations bring 
together large numbers of alumni. Some organizations ‘‘go 
on the air’’ in order to reach those unable to return to the 
campus. 

Upon the celebration of National Bucknell Alumni Night this 
' year the Alumni Council arranged for a broadcast on a coast-to 
coast hook-up over the Columbia network. On the same evening 
Bucknell dinners were held in thirty-two centers. On Alumni 
Day, Columbia clubs throughout the world celebrated the seventh 
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annual ‘‘Round-the-World-Columbia Day.’’ In many instances 
local clubs met for luncheon and listened to the speeches broad- 
east from the central gathering on the campus. Where there 
were no club organizations small groups gathered at their homes 
or clubs to listen in. In a similar fashion Notre Dame alumni 
gathered on April 29th to observe Universal Night when a Uni- 
versity program was broadcast over a coast-to-coast network, 
while over a hundred additional individual stations in the 
United States and foreign countries featured Notre Dame alumni 
as speakers, Notre Dame music, skits or facts. 

The Alumni Council of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy voted last fall to abolish the All-Technclogy five-year reun. 
ions and substitute an annual alumni day. It was felt that 
alumni in general are not well acquainted with present condi- 
tions of student life and what is being done to improve contacts 
between the alumni and the Institute for the benefit of both. In 
the future reunions will be planned to give alumni an opportunity 
of becoming familiar with current student life and the present 
academic facilities. One of the features will be an ‘‘Open-Door 
Policy’’ with faculty and staff at their offices to meet former 
students and to discuss old times and mutual problems. Some of 
the more important scientific experiments may be demonstrated 
by the younger members of the staff. 

Last January Smith College alumnae staged their first regional 
conference since 1929. The Washington Smith Club was hostess 
to nearly four hundred alumnae and guests who gathered from 
nineteen states. The program was arranged to combine college 
interests with the social and educational opportunities offered by 
the city. The national office, the college administration, the 
faculty and student body were represented. A tea for secondary 
school students and their parents and a dinner for alumnae and 
parents of students in college helped to tell the world about 
Smith. 

Spelman Alumnae observed their first Homecoming Day last 
year, the most significant part of the program being a conference 
on ‘‘Social Problems which Educated Women Must Face.’’ An 
exhibit of the work of alumni artists, who showed water colors, 
sculpture, and photographic selections, was a feature of Pomona’s 
Alumni Day. 
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Under the sponsorship and supervision of Vermont’s Alumni 
Council a Fathers’ and Mothers’ Day was held in connection with 
the Annual Kake Walk, an interesting feature of which was 
the banquet for students, parents and alumni. 

Vassar Alumnae last year arranged a Post-Commencement 
Forum which was attended by one hundred men and women. 
Experts presented the two topics chosen for consideration, ‘‘The 
Consumer’s Stake in the New Economic Order’’ and ‘‘The New 
Leisure. ’’ 

‘*Susquehanna Month’’ was an innovation this year in the 
alumni program of Susquehanna University. From February 
12 to March 5 annual meetings and banquets were held by the 
fifteen district clubs. We quote the following description from 
the Alumnus. 


A novel feature introduced during ‘‘Susquehanna 
Month’’ for these annual district club banquets and meetings 
was the participation of ‘‘local talent’’ on the club meeting 
program. Many of the clubs had regular ‘‘revival 
meetings’’ as some of the old grads came through with a bit 
of reminiscing, toasts, readings, and some exceptionally fine 
musical talented alumni were brought to the fore. This 
innovation proved to be exceedingly popular with alumni 
attending meetings and will probably serve to arouse more 
interest in these annual club affairs in the future. 


Alumni Honors. Alumni organizations of a number of col- 
leges and universities have in recent years established a custom 
of giving special recognition to alumni for outstanding service 
to the Association or for achievements in other fields. 

A feature of ‘‘Round-the-World-Columbia Day’’ was the 
awarding of Alumni Service Medals to fifteen graduates of the 
University who have taken conspicuous parts in Columbia 
Alumni activities. Mr. C. E. Lovejoy, the Alumni Secretary, 
announced the awards during the radio broadcast. The Graduate 
Schools Alumni Association of Columbia last November conferred 
nine awards for distinguished achievements in science and edu- 
cation. Seven of the awards, the first to be made by the Associa- 
tion, went to Columbia men. . 

The University of Florida Alumni Association makes an an- 
nual award for meritorious service to the State of Florida. It 
is open to any Floridian and is not restricted to an alumnus. 
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Placement. The responsibility for placement work is in some 
institutions assumed by the administration, in others by the 
alumni association, and in still others it is a cooperative enter- 
prise. 

At Worcester Polytechnic Institute it was the Alumni Sec- 
retary who introduced the service. The present Alumni Coun- 
cil has now adopted measures looking toward the extension of 
the placement program. St. Joseph’s College (Brooklyn) 
Alumnae Association has an Advisory Committee which offers 
definite personal and vocational service to undergraduates and 
alumnae. During the present year an effort has been made to 
assist undergraduates in finding the fields of work in which their 
abilities may be best employed, and in aiding them to enter their 
chosen fields in the most efficient manner and with the complete 
equipment necessary. The St. Lawrence College Alumni Associa- 
tion has organized a Placement Bureau with an office in New 
York City. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Opportunities Exchange’’ the Wesleyan 
Alumnus carries announcements of positions and of candidates 
for positions sent in to the Alumni Secretary. In the pages 
of the Northwestern University Alumnui News the Bureau of 
Placement advertises positions open to N. U. graduates. The 
Illinois Alumni News offers to publish free notices of ‘‘ Employ- 
ment Wanted’’ and ‘‘Help Wanted’’ which alumni may send in. 
The April issue carries a number of such items. The Placement 
Bureau of Maryland’s Alumni Office uses the News in a similar 
fashion. 

The University of Chicago with the assistance of Mr. Charlton 
T. Beck, Alumni Secretary, called upon some two hundred alumni 
to act as ‘‘Employment Representatives.’’ They were invited 
to report to the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
any vacancy of which they knew, and the Board then wrote to 
the firm or school where the vacancy existed, inquiring if recom- 
mendations from the University were desired. This method of 
cooperation has proved so valuable that it is hoped every gradu- 
ate will in the same way serve as an ‘‘Employment Representa- 
tive.’’ 

The Placement Officers of Drexel Institute also look to alumni 
for cooperation in sending prompt notification of any position or 
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prospective position for which a Drexel graduate or student 
might qualify. They suggest that alumni can aid in their own 
placement in positions or better positions by sending to the 
authorities any information which might influence their place- 
ment. 


Contacting Undergraduates. As a means of stimulating inter- 
est in the alumni association among the members of the senior 
class several of the colleges make special efforts to contact the 
students before they leave the campus. The alumnae office of 
Agnes Scott College sends a form letter to the members of the 
graduating class setting forth the benefits of the Association. It 
entertains the senior class and at one class meeting during the 
year presents the program of the Alumnae Association. The 
Smith Alumnae Association holds an annual spring supper party 
to which house presidents and other representatives are invited. 
The work of the Association is presented so effectively that a 
high percentage of the seniors—last year about 95 per cent— 
join. The Alumnae Reunion Program at Skidmore College in- 
cluded a tea for seniors which was attended by nearly fifty mem- 
bers of the class. The Alumni Association and the Athletic 
Association of Davidson College joined in the purchase of a new 
movie camera and projector. Campus scenes, athletic activities, 
and other pictures of interest will be taken and shown before 
graduate groups. Pictures of the football games at Davidson 
have been taken by the coaches to show the teams where they can 
improve their game. 

The Graduate Council of Princeton University held its first 
‘‘Undergraduate Night’’ last February with about fifty alumni 
and fifty student guests in attendance in addition to representa- 
tives of the administration. We quote the following comments 
from the Princetonian: 


Administration and alumni probably for the first time as a 
body learned directly from campus representatives contem- 
porary views on Princeton life and Princeton organizations. 
If the success of this particular occasion be made the basis 
for judging the enthusiasm with which further meetings of 
its kind would be met, there can be no doubt that the banquet 
will become an annual event. There could be no better 
way of bringing forth undergraduate opinions and ideas 
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where they would be more surely dealt with than before a 
body of this kind. 


ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS 


This office has undertaken no statistical study of alumni publi- 
cations. We do not know how many alumni associations publish 
magazines, the average number of pages, usual subscription rate, 
or any of the other fascinating figures which might be derived 
from such an investigation. Our observations are based solely 
on the publications that are sent on a complimentary or ex- 
change basis to this office. We were advised in a very few in- 
stances that due to financial conditions the alumni publication 
had been suspended, and in also some very few instances we were 
told that such an enterprise might be started in the near future. 

It appears that the number of alumni weeklies such as Yale, 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and others sponsor is relatively 
small. Fortnightly journals such as the Pennsylvania Gazette 
and the Michigan Alumnus seem even fewer. The monthly publi- 
cation is far more popular, and a number of associations burst 
into print only quarterly. Others get out an issue, apparently 
as the spirit moves them or as funds are available. Sometimes 
a number of the college or university Bulletin is devoted to 
alumni interests where no regular alumni publication exists. 
Alumni registers are usually published at intervals of several 
years, if at all. 

These magazines exhibit a wide range of style, quality, and 
contents. Some are merely mimeographed sheets clipped to- 
gether. Others are handsomely illustrated periodicals that would 
do credit to any commercial publisher. For the most part the 
magazines which reach this office are excellent in both format 
and contents. 

In addition to recording the current campus events and news 
from the classes and clubs many very interesting and worth 
while features are found. The Northwestern University Alumm 
News is running a series of articles about its well known alumni. 
The Vanderbilt Alumnus, December, 1934, has an article on 
interesting personalities among the alumni. Bostonia, February, 
1935, had a story on Boston University graduates in other lands. 
From time to time the University of Chicago Magazine publishes 
a list of Chicago alumni in the current magazines. The Alumni 
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Magazine of Washington and Lee is printing a series of articles 
on alumni who have become famous in public life. In the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly, February 8, 1935, were articles on alumni 
artists and alumni serving Princeton. The Mt. Holyoke Quar- 
terly for August, 1934, featured alumnae in Washington. The 
Colby Alumnus is running a series of articles on Leisure Time 
Activities of Colby Alumnae, the first of which was ‘‘ And So You 
Have Entered Politics’? by Ruth A. Peabody. The January 
Lehigh Alumni Bulletin carries an article by John A. Brodhead, 
Director of Lehigh University Placement Service, on ‘‘ Lehigh 
Alumni and the Job Market.’’ The Indiana University Alumni 
Quarterly, winter, 1935, publishes a list of alumni successful in the 
fall elections. The Drake Alumnus for January writes up the 
faculty members active in civic affairs and lists alumni elected to 
public office. Columbia Alumni News has a ‘‘Who’s Who among 
Columbia Alumni’’ page in addition to its ‘‘ Alumni in the Head- 
lines’’ feature. The Tulane News Bulletin is printing as rapidly 
as possible in its regular issues a list by classes of the graduates 
of the University. The Goucher Alumnae Quarterly published 


serially a history of the Alumnae Association. The Forty-fourth 
Annual Report, 1933-34, of the Yale Alumni University Fund 
Association came out as a supplement to the Weekly of March 
1, This same magazine is running a feature captioned, ‘‘The 
Graduate’s Yale Hand-Book,’’ the purpose of which is stated in 
the foreword, quoted below: 


It is generally felt that there is a need among the gradu- 
ates throughout the country for some handy source to turn 
to for current information about their University. This is 
perhaps especially applicable to graduates whose sons are 
now at Yale or who expect to enter them later, or who have 
friends whose questions about the University they have diffi- 
culty in readily answering. This new department of the 
Alumni Weekly is designed to meet this need, and all Yale 
men are cordially invited to make use of it. The editors 
propose to make it quite informal and to have the answers, 
secured from first-hand sources at the University, as helpful 
as possible to the inquirer. 

Questions will not be signed and the editors will make a 
special effort to select questions from those submitted that 
are most representative of general graduate interest. 
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The Union College Bulletin has a department headed, ‘‘ What 
Union Alumni are Doing.’’ Several magazines at some time dur- 
ing the year publish the Dix Plan Reunion Chart. The Colby 
Alumnus, November, 1934, publishes the Association’s new con- 
stitution. 

In addition to articles and departments devoted to the glori- 
fication of the alumni, there are interesting features which ap- 
pear regularly in the magazines. Such, for example, are the 
Book Reviews and Literary Notes (Alumni, Students, and 
Faculty) in the Indiana University Alumni Quarterly, Current 
Publications—Faculty and Alumnae in the Smith Alumnae 
Quarterly, Princeton’s Recreational Reading in the Alumni 
Weekly, What Other Colleges are Doing, in the Wellesley Maga- 
zine, Bulletin Bookshelf in the Brown Alumni Monthly, Publi- 
cations by Faculty Members in Gustavus Adolphus Alumni News 
Letter, The Graduate Fence, in the Yale Alumni Weekly. From 
a College Window—High Spots of College Life in Goucher 
Alumnae Quarterly. The Princeton Alumni Weekly has a series 
on Faculty Personalities. The Lawrentian poses a question of 
general interest to students and alumni and publishes some of 
the replies. In the January issue were answers to the query, 
‘“What type of man do you nominate for President of St. Law- 
rence?’’ The Cornellian Council Bulletin, December, 1934, de- 
votes seven and a half pages to the listing of the University’s 
productive endowment funds. President Conant’s suggested 
abandonment of the Latin requirement for the A.B. degree has 
evoked a lively correspondence in the ‘‘Letters to the Editor”’ 
department of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. The Princeton 
Alumni Weekly sponsored a series of brief articles by students 
under the caption, ‘‘ Undergraduates View the Curricula.’’ Each 
of the more popular departments was written up. 

Many of the magazines are not restricting their material to 
college and alumni activities. They recognize the wide range of 
interests among their readers as indicated by a few titles selected 
from recent issues: 


A hobby to ride. John M. Pittenger. Akron Alumnus, March. 


In search of tribal origins. Melville J. Herskovits. North- 
western University Alumni News. December, 1934. 
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The case of our libraries: cripples, crutches, and cures. Linda 
A. Eastman. Oberlin Alumni Magazine, January, 1935. 

A possible way out of the depression. Louis H. Bean. Roches- 
ter Alumni Review, February, 1935. 

Put science to work. Karl T. Compton. Technology Review, 
January, 1935. 

Professors in Washington. C.F. Remer. Michigan Alumnus, 
January, 1935. 

Universities and the press. S. Emory Thomason. Wisconsin 
Alumni Magazine, February, 1935. 

How the TVA gets its men. Floyd W. Reeves. University of 
Chicago Magazine, November, 1934. 

Biology and the state. Ivey F. Lewis. University of Virginia 
Alumni News, March, 1935. 

How the Kingfish splashes in his own pond. Shelton L. 
Beatty. Grinnell and You. March, 1935. 

The thirty-hour week. Frederic B. Garver. Minnesota 
Alumni Weekly, March 16, 1935. 

Work relief for the unemployed. William H. Matthews. 
Wooster Alumni Bulletin, April, 1935. 

Pertinent facts on university salaries, extent of reductions 
and legislative appropriations. University Facts, January, 1935. 

Diary reveals war days. Edited by Wendell Holmes Stephen- 
son. Louisiana State University Alumni News, February, 1935. 

Scholastie rating and success. Margaret Taylor and Herbert 
Moore. Mt. Holyoke Alumnae Quarterly, August, 1934. 


LocaL CLUBS 


Although alumni organizations are accustomed to make ap- 
peals directly to their members, it is largely through the smaller 
units—local clubs and class organizations—that alumni interest 
and loyalty are maintained. Since members of the same class get 
together only occasionally at reunions, the local club is the unit 
through which a program of activities can be most effectively 
promoted. According to President Ernest H. Wilkins, of Ober- 
lin College, each local club has six important functions—social, 
educational, placement, financial, recruiting, and political. With 
the permission of the editor, the following article is reprinted, 
practically in full, from the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, March, 
1934. While addressed to Oberlin graduates and pointed to con- 
ditions peculiar to Oberlin, some of the suggestions will be found 
applicable by all groups. 





Bulletin Association of American Colleges 
WHAT THE CHAPTERS CAN DO 
By PRESIDENT ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


There are, I believe, six vital functions in which local 
chapters of the Alumni Association might well engage. 
Three of these functions may be considered as being pri- 
marily for the benefit of the members of the chapter, two for 
the benefit of the College, and one for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

The three functions which are primarily for the benefit of 
the chapter members are the social, the educational, and that 
which deals with placement. The first function of the local 
association is—as indeed is generally recognized—the social 
function, carried out through the chapter meetings. This 
function continues the custom of all getting together which 
is so large a part of college life. Many of you are chapter 
officers and have devoted much time and thought to the 
preparation of programs for these meetings. I am not going 
to try to draw up an ideal program; but I do venture, on the 
basis of a considerable amount of actual and vicarious ex- 
perience, to make one or two specific suggestions. 

Whatever else is or is not included in the program, it seems 
to me that there are two elements which should usually, at 
least, be present: one is a report of current events in Ober- 
lin, and the other is—not just music—but good music. 

The music might be either solo or ensemble music, or 
group singing. Whenever possible—and it usually is pos- 
sible—the solo or ensemble music should be furnished by 
Conservatory graduates. Each year our Conservatory grad- 
uates are sifting into the different alumni chapters—and I 
can assure you that they are worth hearing—more worth 
hearing, in my judgment, than some non-Oberlin profes- 
sionals who have sometimes been engaged for chapter meet- 
ings. The best informal group singing I have heard has 
come at the end of a program, with the whole group gather- 
ing around a piano. Singing at table does not ordinarily go 
very well, unless it is purely spontaneous. 

Things are happening all the time in Oberlin which might 
well be of interest to members of the Oberlin family; and to 
have such things reported at the chapter meetings should 
serve to promote the feeling of unity, of one enterprise, that 
should rightfully bind alumni and college into an organic 
whole. 

May I stress the fact that it seems to me very desirable that 
the chapter meetings should include the young graduates? 
Recently there has been, I think, a notable improvement in 
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this direction, and it cannot be too heartily encouraged. As 
a corollary of this, may I urge the importance of keeping 
expenses down? Many can come at fifty cents whom a dol- 
lar must necessarily debar. This in turn suggests that after- 
noon meetings or luncheons or informal suppers may often 
be preferable to formal dinners. 

For the carrying out of the social functions, a social com- 
mittee might well be appointed. 

The second main function of alumni chapters is the educa- 
tional function. There ought to be a continuing educational 
relationship between the college and the alumni: but there is 
not—nor do I know of any college which has succeeded in de- 
veloping such a relationship. I have no wisdom to offer: I 
wish we might experiment. We do not suppose that we 
taught you so much in the four years you were with us that 
your education is forever after completed! We should like 
still to help, if you will tell us how to help. 

Might I suggest that each chapter appoint an experi- 
mental committee on education? This committee could 
sound out the sentiment of the chapter on the question, 
and could perhaps organize study-groups, of a half-dozen 
or so, of members interested in any particular field. I think 
our faculty would be glad to prepare reading lists for such 
groups, or do anything they could to help in such alumni 
work. 

If real interest should develop along these lines, it might 
perhaps culminate in an ‘‘alumni college,’’ to be held during 
the week following Commencement, when special short 
courses and single lectures—some by professors and some by 
alumni—could be arranged. Sometimes I have wondered if 
the members of, say, the ten-year class would care to remain 
for such a project for the week following Commencement, 
recapturing in an intensive way the spirit of their under- 
graduate study. 

A third function which the local chapters might well 
undertake is the establishment of a placement service for 
the newly-graduated. A sort of ‘‘Freshman Week’’ might 
be worked out for them—an early meeting of welcome for 
newcomers, and an endeavor to provide them with social con- 
tacts and to give them an opportunity at social adjustment. 
And if the chapter concerns itself about the social welfare 
of its new members, why can it not assume some responsi- 
bility with regard to their material welfare—get them mem- 
berships in business organizations and clubs, be on the alert 
for possible business contacts and positions? It seems to me 
that a local alumni Committee on Placement might be of real 
service. 
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We come now to the second group of functions—those 
which are primarily for the benefit of the College. There are 
two such functions—the financial and the recruiting. 

I do not believe that the primary function of the alumni 
body is to help the college financially. This much, however, 
is true: that the days of the great gifts for college needs 
lie mostly behind us. Colleges which have neglected the 
soliciting of smaller gifts will soon find themselves in a 
serious position. A sound financial policy for the future 
will necessitate the cultivating of a wider circle of small and 
steady givers. The alumni body should rightfully find its 
place in this circle and should aid, through chapter commit- 
tees, in the raising of funds for the College. At the present 
moment even very small gifts for scholarship aid are very 
helpful. 

The admissions problem is too well known to you to need 
much comment. We have this year nearly a hundred more 
students than we had last. I attribute this increase—greater 
than the increase in any other Ohio college—to two things: 
the action of the faculty and trustees in lowering tuition, 
and the markedly increased cooperation on the part of the 
alumni. The future of the College depends to a considerable 
degree on the quality of the students its alumni can recruit. 
Each chapter, therefore, might well maintain a committee on 
admissions. 

The third main division of chapter effort—for the bene- 
fit of the community—consists in the exercise of a political 
function. Oberlin alumni, by virtue of their training, are 
particularly well fitted to play an active part in political 
affairs, and in local politics as well as national and state. 
Reform begins at home, in the city, the ward, or the pre- 
einct. I believe you will find our recent graduates ripe for 
this sort of thing, anxious to be shown how to get into the effec- 
tive political life of the city. It is not necessary that one 
adopt politics as one’s vocation but it should be the avoca- 
tion, the enduring second interest, of a great many Oberlin 
alumni. I am speaking in the presence of one far better 
qualified to speak on this matter than I—your own Presi- 
dent, Dr. Mosher. This whole idea is Dr. Mosher’s as much 
as mine; and I do not think he will mind my stating a de- 
velopment of it which is primarily his own: the idea that 
Oberlin alumni might join with alumni of other colleges in 
any given community to do their part in bringing about politi- 
ealreform. I do not advocate an Oberlin Party, or even a Col- 
lege Party: I do advocate—we do advocate—the recognition 
on the part of college-trained men and women of their 
political obligation. A committee on political service might 
well be an integral part of every chapter organization. 
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I have suggested six functions, each of which in a given 
chapter might be guided by a chapter committee. I should 
recommend the establishment of such a battery of com- 
mittees, even in small chapters—even if it meant putting 
most of the members on committees. I should particularly 
recommend the inclusion of a fair representation of recent 
graduates on such committees. 

In addition to these six functional committees, I am as- 
suming the existence of the two indispensable administrative 
committees—the executive committee and the membership 
committee. 

In connection with membership, I have one final sugges- 
tion: that recognition be given in some way to the parents 
(not alumni) of students who are actually in Oberlin. This 
great and largely neglected body of parents is one of rich 
potentiality to the local chapters as well as to the College. 
Their interest, as I have come in contact with it, is unques- 
tioned. The average parent, I should unhesitatingly say, is 
more interested in Oberlin, more enthusiastic about its work 
and ideals, than the average alumnus. Why should not the 
local chapters find some way to make use of this valuable 
material? In large centers, such as New York, a parents’ 
dinner once a year might be inaugurated: In smaller 
chapters, why should not the parents of Oberlin students 
become associate members of the local organization, during 
the time that their sons and daughters are in school? Not 
only will you acquire a new and enthusiastic group: you will 
also make it easier, when the student shall have graduated 
and come home, to interest and enlist him or her in the work 
of the local chapter. 


In the Brown Alumni Monthly for March, 1935, the chairman 


of the Brown Club Program Committee points out that most en- 
ergy seems to be spent on efforts to get a group together for an 
occasion or to maintain an organization and not enough to work 
connected with the welfare of the University. He would recom- 
mend that clubs have two vice-presidents, one in charge of the 
operation of the club and its get-togethers and one who would be 
responsible for the alumni program, such as recruiting, ete. It 
was also suggested that clubs be classified A, B, and C in accord 
with their activities. 


The Bates Alumnus, February, 1935, states five objectives for 


alumni clubs: 


(1) An effective organization regularly meeting, ade- 
quately financed, with responsible officers, promptly report- 
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ing to the Alumni Office. (2) One meeting each year de- 
voted to the programs and activities of the college with a 
speaker from the campus. (3) Representation each year at 
the annual meeting of the Alumni Council. (4) Sharing in 
some service for Bates—contacting young alumni, new stu- 
dent promotion, vocational and placement work, ete. (5) A 
definite, even though modest, financial objective for the 
college. 


Services which local alumni clubs may render are listed in the 
Duke Unwersity Alumni Register for January, 1935: 


1. Keep the Alumni Office informed of what members of 
your local group are doing. 

2. Help to expand the records in the alumni files by urging 
every member of the local group to fill out promptly the 
information questionnaires if this has not already been done. 

3. Make a particular effort to call definite attention to 
prospective college students of the type that Duke should 
have. It is not sufficient simply to send a list of high school 
seniors for such lists are already available. The thing is to 
send information specifically about certain ones who are 
especially fitted for, and in a position to aspire to, university 
training. The preparation of such lists may require a little 
time and thought. Some additional investigation may be 
necessary in certain cases, but the efforts of your local com- 
mittees along this line will be deeply appreciated. Try it. 

4. One of the best services a local alumni association can 
render is to aid in a proper interpretation of Duke Univer- 
sity to the community in which it is located. This matter of 
interpreting Duke’s purposes and ideals has two phases. 
First, there is the positive side, which consists in presenting 
the constructive things being done by the institution along 
various lines. Then there is another, this relating largely to 
the work of correcting erroneous impressions about Duke 
that may gain currency from time to time. Misunderstand- 
ing arises in most cases from misinformation. One of the 
best services any alumni group can render Duke University 
is to aid in disseminating correct information about the insti- 
tution. 

5. Aid the Alumni Office in its efforts to encourage gifts to 
the institution. Don’t allow anybody, alumnus or anyone 
else, to imagine that Duke has all the money it can use, and 
that no further contributions are needed. The program 
ahead for this institution is so far-reaching and so ambitious 
that all the money that can possibly be secured will be 
needed in carrying it out. Gifts to loan or scholarship 
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funds, donations to the library, contributions for the pur- 
chase of needed equipment—these and many other oppor- 
tunities for giving are offered. If you want suggestions 
along this line, write to the Alumni Office. 

6. Financial support for the Alumni Office, of course, is 
important. Certain local groups are now busy on this 
proposition. ‘‘ At least a gift of $2.00 for the Register from 
every member of the local alumni association who is able to 
help,’’ would be a good slogan. 


The following suggestions appeared in The Alumni News (De- 
Pauw University) December 3, 1934: 


A local alumni club has great possibilities in a community. 
Some very definite objectives may be outlined as follows: 

1. Keep a careful record of all DePauw graduates, former 
students, and undergraduates connected with the college. 
Keep a secondary list of parents, pastors, friends, and pro- 
spective students who are interested in the college. 

2. Arrange at least two meetings each year, a picnic in the 
summer for the purpose of interesting high grade young 
people in high school in DePauw University. A banquet 
should be held sometime during the year with some repre- 
sentative from the college as the guest who will bring fresh 
news from the college. 

3. Arrange, if possible, for the University choir, the glee 
club, lecturers from the faculty to appear before the com- 
munity. 

4. Support the central alumni association and the alumni 
secretary by correspondence, furnishing news items, changes 
of addresses of DePauw people moving into the community 
and of those moving out of the community. 

5. Furnish the Unwersity News Bulletin with the doings 
of members of the local club for the benefit of the readers of 
the Bulletin. 

6. Keep in touch with promising young men and women 
who should secure a college education. Send their names to 
the college for catalogues and illustrated booklets concerning 
the college. Arrange for prospective students to visit the 
college on gala days, football games, and introduce them per- 
sonally to members of the faculty and to student organi- 
zations. 

7. DePauw alumni should take an active interest in local 
affairs, particularly educational affairs and organizations 
which stand for civic and religious betterment. 

8. DePauw alumni should demonstrate to their community 
that education has broadened their sympathies and impressed 
obligations for service which they are glad to render. 
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9. DePauw alumni are privileged citizens. Their Alma 
Mater gave them unusual opportunities providing an educa- 
tion made possible by productive endowment. As a fostering 
mother DePauw has a right to expect from every son and 
daughter loyalty, generous gifts, and that voluntary and 
efficient service which becomes a society of educated men and 
women. 

10. In most cases it will rest upon one man or one woman 
to take the initiative in promoting these objectives. Will 
you do it? 

A few illustrations of local club activities from alumni maga- 
zines are representative of efforts to achieve these ends and may 
prove suggestive to other organizations. 

Educational. Alumni of Akron University have organized 
the Alumni Adult Education Round Table under the sponsor. 
ship of the Alumni Association and the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the University. Meetings are held twice a month, the 
topic chosen for discussion this year being the ‘‘New Deal.’’ To 
quote from the Alumnus: 


It is for alumni who have not quite talked themselves out 
on things, as they are, and who have lost the ears of their 
friends and the hearts of their families with their political 
or economic theories. . . . The course of this project is un- 
charted and unknown. If the demand requires it, other 
groups may be started to discuss other subjects, such as 
music, travel, drama, engineering, etc., anything which the 
alumni crave to talk about. 

During the current academic year the Continuing Education 
Committee of the Alumnae Association of Goucher College offered 
four courses given by Goucher professors as part of its program 
of ‘‘Continuing Education.’’ For each course consisting of six 
one-hour meetings a charge of $5.00 was made. All classes were 
held in the Alumnae Lodge, Baltimore. 

A local group of Ohio Wesleyan University alumni held its own 
Alumni College last January. The unique program took the 
form of a morning’s schedule of classes, including chapel. Fol- 
lowing chapel the ‘‘student body’’ attended classes conducted 
by faculty members of the University. At ‘‘lunch time’’ there 
was a buffet supper followed by dancing and bridge. 

The Alumni Federation of Columbia has made available to a 
limited number of members the opportunity to attend a series of 
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eighteen Wednesday evening events of the Columbia Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Social. Through dinners and dances, teas and luncheons mem- 
bers of the local clubs maintain contacts with each other and 
Alma Mater. The visits of administrative officers or faculty 
members may provide the occasion for bringing the group 
together. 

The New York Club of Mt. Holyoke alumnae held a novel 
affair in the form of a Vocational Dinner at which were featured 
tables of special interests for writers, teachers, scientists, secre- 
taries and alumnae in other fields. Miss Helen Voorhees, Direc- 
tor of the College Appointment Bureau, was the speaker. 

Temple University alumni in Philadelphia have organized a 
monthly luncheon club. Mt. Holyoke alumnae in Chicago meet 
for luncheon the first Saturday of each month. 

An annual event of the Brown University Club in New York is 
the fall luncheon for sub-freshman from the metropolitan area. 
Last September seventy members of the class of 1938 were given 
this send-off. The guests gathered informally after the luncheon 
making plans for going to Providence, arranging for roommates 
and the like. This same Club held a dinner for the fathers of 
undergraduates from the metropolitan district. Some sixty at- 
tended and were given the oportunity to discuss with Dr. Bruce 
W. Bigelow, Director of Admissions, the progress their sons are 
making at Brown. The Brown Club of Providence has a hos- 
pitality committee to see that the alumni from out of town who 
return for Visiting Day are entertained overnight in Brown 
homes. 

A Pulmotor Dinner is a device which has been successfully 
used by a number of local clubs to revive the interest of club 
members after several years of inactivity. 

Financial. Coe alumni of the New York area are planning 
to assume responsibility for one senior each year in the form of a 
revolving or self-perpetuating loan fund. This is part of the 
program launched by the Coe Alumni Association for an alumni 
student loan fund for seniors at Coe. 

The Los Angeles Association of Michigan Alumnae gave a 
“Benefit Scholarship Luncheon’’ to raise funds toward the Fel- 
lowship Program, which is the women’s project in the Michigan 
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Alumni Ten-Year Program. The Michigan Daily provided top- 
ics for campus conversation and Dr. Margaret Carhart, an 
alumna now on the faculty of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, gave a reading of Somerset Maugham’s The Bread- 
winners. 

Boston, South Kennebec and Penobscot Valley Alumni Asso- 
ciations of the University of Maine have voted to give annual 
scholarships at the University beginning with the next college 
year. These, together with the one given by the Ohio Association, 
make a total of six new scholarships to be given by local groups 
of alumni. 

Rochester alumni in Chicago started their campaign for prize 
scholarships to be awarded before next September in the Chicago 
territory with two successful teas held during the Christmas 
holidays for alumni, undergraduates, high school seniors and 
their parents. A new film of the River Campus supplied by the 
University was shown, and the nature and purpose of the prize 
scholarships were explained. Several undergraduates were called 
upon for brief talks on various phases of life at Rochester. Plans 
for the scholarship to be awarded through the Chicago Barnard 
Club are also under way. The Brown Clubs of Boston, Chicago, 
New York and Providence have awarded $500 scholarships for 
first year students. It is hoped that all Brown clubs will offer 
scholarships of their own or in combination with others. 


Recruiting. Ohio Wesleyan University alumni in Toledo ob- 
served High School Guest Night last January with over three 
hundred members and guests present. Several representatives of 
the University, including President Soper, were present. The 
Pittsburgh alumni group of Adrian College put on a luncheon 
last summer to which they invited young people who were 
prospective students. The University of Michigan Club of Phila- 
delphia adopted at a recent session a program which will place 
a new Michigan Honor Trophy in one of the metropolitan high 
schools each year. Many of the alumni are active in the school 
affairs of suburban communities and a beginning will be made in 
those localities. Columbia Alumm News, March 29, 1935, an- 
nounces as a new possibility for alumni clubs assistance in ob- 
taining for Columbia the best student material in their neigh- 
borhoods through the scholarships available at New College. 
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Sixty scholarships ranging from $100 to $800 will be awarded 
to superior students with preference going to students from 
outside the metropolitan area. The Atlanta Club of Agnes Scott 
alumnae gave a party for high school seniors and the Columbus 
Club sent four prospective students to Agnes Scott May Day and 
Senior Opera. 


Miscellaneous. The Milwaukee Club of University of Wiscon- 
sin alumni has organized a commercial placement committee 
which hopes to bring unemployed graduates in contact with em- 
ployers. Unemployed graduates will be registered and employers 
willing to use Wisconsin graduates if opportunities arise will be 
listed. No fee will be charged the unemployed graduates who 
register with the bureau. The New York Lehigh Club has an- 
nounced a new song contest to extend over a year or so. The 
dearth of original Lehigh songs of quality and the need for mate- 
rial of this kind have led the club to sponsor a competition simi- 
lar to the one held several years ago with encouraging results. 

The importance of local clubs in any alumni program cannot 
be exaggerated. These organizations afford the vital personal 
contacts essential to the perpetuation of college-alumni relations. 
Each club must necessarily work out a plan adapted to its own 
peculiar requirements and the alumni program as a whole. Some 
of the objectives presented in the preceding pages may be useful 
in setting up definite goals. The activities of clubs already well- 
organized and functioning efficiently may inspire others to 
greater efforts. 


Note :—In the November issue of the BULLETIN we hope to have 
a symposium on effective and/or novel methods of raising money 
for alumni organizations based on actual experience. Contribu- 
tions not to exceed three hundred words are requested.—R. E. A. 





NEW COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


(Announced since the publication of the March, 1935, 
BULLETIN ) 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.: L. N. Duncan. 
Member of the Administrative Committee of the Institute. 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, Ill.: Thomas A. Nelson. 
Senior Educational Secretary of the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y.: Cornelius F. 
Crowley. 
Pastor of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, New 
Rochelle. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: Isaiah Bowman. 
Chairman of the National Research Council and Director of 
the American Geographical Society of New York. 
Ohio University, Athens, O.: Herman G. James. 
President of the University of South Dakota. 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Edward J. Walsh. 
Vice-President of the University. 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala.: Frederick D. Patterson. 
Head of the Department of Agriculture of the Institute. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, O.: Dennis F. Burns. 
Regent, Loyola University Law School. 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION are reminded that the BULLETIN 
is glad to make appropriate announcement of newly elected col- 
lege officers and welcomes at all times short news items in regard 
to New Men and Measures connected with Association colleges. 





Have you sent in your annual subscription to the BULLETIN 
for 1935? Note that after June 1, 1935, all communications for 
the BULLETIN should be addressed to 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Editorial Note: The suggestions for the qualifications of 
the President of Tuskegee are respectfully referred by the 
Editor to any committee looking for a President.—R#. L. K. 
THOMAS JESSE JONES 
SECRETARY OF THE PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


I 


TUSKEGEE HERITAGE 


THE BASIC qualification of the President of Tuskegee Insti- 

tute is sincere appreciation of the Tuskegee heritage. This 
heritage has been and is variously interpreted and understood. 
Many have vague conceptions of its meaning but few, very few, 
have really understood its full meaning and implications. Edu- 
eators throughout the world are now struggling toward the ob- 
jectives and methods and ideals which the founder of Tuskegee 
proclaimed throughout his career. From his vital experience 
and from his great teacher, General Armstrong, he acquired the 
heritage now so eagerly sought by the really able educators of 
America and Europe. Let us, then, turn to Booker Washing- 
ton’s teacher for a statement of the Tuskegee heritage: 


In all men, education is conditioned not alone on an en- 
lightened head and a changed heart, but very largely on a 
routine of industrious habits, which is to character what the 
foundation is to the pyramid. The summit should glow 
with a divine light, interfusing and qualifying the whole 
mass, but it should never be forgotten that it is only upon a 
foundation of regular daily activities that there can be any 
fine and permanent upbuilding. Morality and industry 
usually go together. 

Subtract hard work from life, and in a few months all will 
have gone to pieces. Labor, next to the grace of God in the 
heart, is the greatest promoter of morality, the greatest 
power for civilization. 

Didactic and dogmatic work has little to do with the for- 
mation of character, which is our point. This is done by 
making the school a little world in itself; mingling hard 
days’ work in field or shop with social pleasures, making 
Suecess depend on behavior rather than on study work. 
School life should be like real life. 
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Let us also read Dr. Washington’s own eloquent words spoken: 


The call for men and women who can take hold of and do 
some practical thing was never so pressing and loud as now 
—not for him who can discuss the best way of surveying a 
field, but for him who can take hold of and make a survey; 
not for him who can go into a learned disquisition as to the 
best manner to practise law or medicine, but for him who 
can go into the court and save the innocent from the peni- 
tentiary, or the physician who can go into the sick room and 
rob death of its intended victim; not for him who can build 
in the air a model church, but for him who can give us a real 
tangible church that shall be the world’s ideal; not for him 
who can theorize on the best methods of farming, but for 
him who can show us the actual farm that he has made pro- 
duce results surpassing all others; not for him who merely 
by a train of logic convinces us what style of house is the 
most comfortable and cheapest, but for him who can draw 
the plans and build the actual house; not for him who can 
stand off and criticize some school or college that others have 
built, but for him who can go into a community where no 
school exists and build a school that shall bless the world. 


Little wonder that Colonel Henry Watterson expressed the 
Southern attitude toward Booker Washington in the following 
memorable tribute: 


No man since the war of the sections has exercised such 
beneficence for the country, especially the South. 


II 


ELEMENTS OF THE TUSKEGEE HERITAGE 


1. The first element of the Tuskegee heritage is the adaptation 
of all educational activities to the individual and community life. 
Conditions of life may and do change but the principle of relat- 
ing the educational program to the realities remains the same. 
Gradually Tuskegee has changed and will change its program 
but the changes must ever be suited to the life of the people. 

Very unfortunately the conventional educator disregards the 
principle of ‘‘education for life’’ and urges conformity to the 
artificial standards of desk-made education. It is therefore ex- 
eeedingly difficult to find a man trained in the usual school sys- 
tem who has a genuine understanding of the principle of adapta- 
tion to life. In actual practice, educational adaptation at 
Tuskegee today means: 
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a. Emphasis on rural life including the full development of 
rural peoples; 

b. Industrial training including the necessary technical skill 
to succeed in the ever-changing machine processes of our 
age; 

e. Recognition of the acute health and home needs of the 
masses of the colored people; 

d. Cultural and religious needs of the masses handicapped by 
poverty, illiteracy and prejudice. 

2. The second element of the Tuskegee heritage is the deter- 
mination to help the Negro people to realize their own capacities 
in every realm of life. No man has ever been more sincerely 
devoted to the full development of his people than Booker T. 
Washington. No man saw more clearly the essential elements of 
genuine progress. No man surpassed him in the courage, in the 
common sense and in the uncommon wisdom with which he strug- 
gled night and day throughout all the years of his brilliant 
career that the Negro people might achieve the fullness of life 
in material wealth, in intellectual discernment and in spiritual 
power. 

3. The third element of the Tuskegee heritage is the develop- 
ment of cooperative relationships with all people and with all the 
resources of nature. With that great religious philosopher, 
Saint Paul, Dr. Washington firmly believed ‘‘that we are labor- 
ers together with God.’’ His experience had taught him that no 
man liveth to himself. Self-development is one-half of the 
wheel of progress. Cooperation is the other half. Both ele- 
ments are necessary to genuine and permanent advancement. 

In all history there is probably no more dramatic demonstra- 
tion of cooperative achievement than the founding of Tuskegee 
Institute, eloquently described by Dr. Moton in his inaugural 
address as the successor of Dr. Washington: 

Here in 1881 met the three elements that must be taken 
into account in any genuinely satisfactory adjustment of 
race relationships. Here met Mr. Campbell, the former 
slave owner; General Armstrong, the Northern soldier and 
founder of Hampton Institute, and Dr. Washington, the for- 
mer slave, to begin a form of cooperation, the scope and ef- 
fectiveness of which were destined to command the respect 
and admiration, not only of this nation, but also of the 
entire civilized world. 
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SEARCH FOR THE MAN 


To find a man with such a heritage is obviously a most difficult 
responsibility. Booker Washington, one of the great educators 
of modern times, did not come from the approved ranks of the 
school system of his day. General Armstrong, the outstanding 
educational pioneer of the nineteenth century, was unknown to 
the school leaders of his generation. Frissell and Moton would 
doubtless have been overlooked by the school experts in their 
early days. In our gratitude for the extraordinary services of 
these four great American educators, we turn to Christ’s prayer: 

I thank thee Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast 
revealed them unto babes. 

The implication of past experience is clear that the field of 
inquiry must include those who have been dealing intimately, 
genuinely, successfully and with undaunted devotion to the 
needs of the masses of the colored people of the South and espe- 
cially the Deep South. His qualities, his education and his 
experience may be summarized as follows: 

1. Undoubted intellectual ability, high ideals of character and 

genuine religious faith ; 

2. Sincere appreciation of the Tuskegee heritage; 

3. Education to the level of post-graduate university studies, 

if possible ; 

4. Administration, skill and experience especially in educa- 

tional institutions ; 

5. Knowledge of and experience in educational methods; 

6. Actual acquaintance with rural conditions in the Deep 

South ; 

7. Devotion to and experience in interracial cooperation in the 

South ; 

Acquaintance with white and colored people in the North; 

9. Ability to present the Tuskegee Idea to white and colored 

people in the North so as to win their confidence and 
their financial support. 

Can such a man be found? I firmly believe he can be discov- 
ered, provided the trustees of Tuskegee will search for poten- 
tialities of the full development that comes with experience and 
maturity. 
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INTERIM REPORT OF COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


JAMES L, McCONAUGHY, Chairman 
PRESIDENT OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


A? THE Atlanta meeting in January, the members of the 
Commission met with Secretary Cook of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in a very profitable session. 

(1) It was suggested that notices be sent by Dr. Cook to the 
chairman of this Commission when any case threatens to arise 
in a college which is a member of the Association of American 
Colleges, in order that, if possible, the matter may be settled by 
negotiation, rather than by investigation and report. Three 
such cases have been submitted thus far by Dr. Cook to the Chair- 
man ; two have been satisfactorily settled ; in the case of the third, 
the Chairman of the Commission did not feel, on the data sub- 
mitted, that there was justification for him to write to the presi- 
dent of the institution concerned, as the only thing for which 
the president could apparently be criticised was making a verbal, 
instead of a written, agreement with a new faculty member. 

(2) It was strongly urged that if, in the future, investigations 
are made by the American Association of University Professors 
of a college which is a member of the Association of American 
Colleges (such as the Converse and DePauw cases) the investi- 
gating committee of professors include some college (1.e., not 
university) members, who could more easily understand the col- 
lege point of view. 

(3) It was urged that the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors show greater appreciation of the college and col- 
lege teachers, as distinguished from universities and university 
professors; probably a majority of its membership is in colleges; 
it is somewhat unfortunate that the name of the Association 
implies an interest in university, rather than college, profes- 
sorial matters. 

(4) The representatives of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors again expressed the determination that the 
organization should not be used to protect incompetent teachers ; 
the American Association of University Professors wishes to be 
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recorded as being fully as anxious for the improvement of the 
teaching profession, through encouraging the able and eliminat- 
ing the unfit, as is the Association of American Colleges. 

(5) It was suggested that the Commission : 


(a) Hold a conference of its members and officers of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
presumably in Washington, some time in the fall; 


(b) Inelude in its report at the meeting next January 
a brief tentative outline of procedure on faculty 
appointments, termination, etc.; the Russell Sage 
College statement, quoted in the report of last 
January was considered helpful. 


In this connection, there is appended such a ten- 
tative statement, which is now being used at Wes- 
leyan University. 


For your information.—J. L. McC. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE AS TO APPOINTMENTS 
AT WESLEYAN 


Prepared by the President as a personal summary; (not adopted officially 
by the Board of Trustees). This memorandum is transmitted to each new 
member of the faculty at the time of his appointment; acknowledgment of 
receipt of this is requested. 


(1) All appointments at the College indicate the length of appointment. 

(2) The College has no contracts, but details as to appointment are 
recorded in writing. 

(3) Decision as to re-appointment of instructors is usually reached and 
announced by Christmas of the year in which the appointment terminates. 

(4) In case a teacher desires to be released before the termination of his 
appointment, he will be released, if this can be done without serious embar- 
rassment to the College; notice by March 15 is requested, if possible. 

(5) Appointment to an instructorship is customarily for one year, and to 
an assistant professorship for two years; in either case it is not usual to 
renew the appointment for more than two additional terms; in case an ap- 
pointee does not already hold a Ph.D. degree, he cannot expect promotion to 
a higher rank until he has obtained that degree. Promotion to a higher 
grade gives no implication of further promotion, later on, to a still higher 
grade. 

(6) When an appointment of a grade beyond that of instructor is not to 
be renewed, the College endeavors to give notice, wherever possible, eight 
months before the termination of the appointment; i.e., by January 15. 
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(7) The general procedure of the College on matters of freedom of speech 
and tenure follows the principles of the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors, as recorded in reso- 
lutions adopted on January 10, 1925, and reported in the BULLETIN of the 
Association of American Colleges, Volume XXI, No. 1, March, 1935. 

(8) All professors are required to pay five per cent of their salary, but 
not over $250, annually, toward the purchase of an annuity, the College 
paying the same amount; all such annuities at the present time are with the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association of America. 

(9) Group life insurance (which must be applied for within ninety days 
after the 1st of September of the year of employment, if the applicant is to 
be exempt from physical examination) is available at $7.20 per $1,000, up to 
age sixty, as follows: instructors, $2,000; assistant professors, $3,000; asso- 
ciate professors, $4,000; professors, $5,000. This insurance is with the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

(10) Group health insurance is available at the expense of the insured. 

(11) Professors retire between the ages of sixty-five and seventy; before 
sixty-eight by the professor’s own option or by action of the Board of 
Trustees; unless at the Commencement nearest the professor’s sixty-seventh 
birthday, the trustees specifically request continuance, retirement is auto- 
matic at the Commencement nearest the sixty-eighth birthday. 

(12) The present practice as to sabbatical leaves is as follows: sabbatical 
leaves for a semester or a year, with salary, are possible for professors, 
usually after six years of service. It is expected that the department will 
carry on its work during the absence of the man on leave, without an addi- 
tional appointment. 





AN INVITATION 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COL- 
LEGES, through Secretary F. C. Zapffe, invites members of 
the Association of American Colleges to attend its annual meeting 
to be held in Toronto, October 28-30, 1935. On the first day there 
will be a symposium designed to bring about a better understand- 
ing between the medical schools and the colleges especially as to 
training in biology, chemistry and physics. Three arts college 
professors have been asked to present papers on these subjects. 
Three medical school faculty men will speak on anatomy, physi- 
ology and biochemistry. The courtesy of the floor will be ex- 
tended to the representatives of liberal colleges and it is hoped 
that as many of our members will be represented as possible. 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE RECREATION 
CONFERENCE, 1935 


FRANCIS C. PRAY 
ASSISTANT EpiTorR, COLLEGE NEws SERVICE 


ATTENDED by 3,800 outdoor sports enthusiasts, including a 

large group of sportsmen and golfers, hikers, camp leaders, 
archers, foresters, winter sportsmen, and community recreation 
specialists meeting in eight sectional divisions, the second Annual 
Recreation Conference held at Massachusetts State College, 
March 15, 16, and 17, made definite contribution to Massachu- 
setts and New England recreational development. 

The only one of its kind in New England, the conference 
attacked the recreation problem along eight varied lines with 
the aim of integrating aims, unifying objectives, and planning 
for future development in each field. An outgrowth of last 
year’s conference, the Western Massachusetts Winter Sports 
Committee has already borne fruit in giving a vast impetus to 
Massachusetts winter sport development. 

Highlights of the three-day session included an explanation 
of the recent development of game management problems. It 
was shown how the golfer, the winter sportsman, the hiker, the 
camper, all can make a definite contribution to game manage- 
ment. Ski runs can be used as summer dusting places and 
escape avenues for game birds; golf courses can offer shelter, 
proper camp development can increase game feeding areas. 

In the sportsmen’s section a trout rearing plan was proposed 
by Edward R. Hewitt, of New York, which may upset all present 
ideas of private trout rearing methods and increase vastly the 
possibilities of trout propagation by the private sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

Golfers and golf maintenance men were told by Jack Mackie, 
Treasurer of the Professional Golfers’ Association of America, 
and by Homer C. Darling, of Northboro, speaking for the private 
course owner group, that organized gambling in sports is the 
greatest danger which golf faces today. Both men emphatically 
recommended immediate organization to combat these evils which 
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threaten to seriously hinder, if not halt altogether, further de- 
velopment of the game in this country. 

During the conference plans were made in other sections— 
forestry, winter sports, archery, camping, hiking, and community 
recreation—for a further development of each sport during the 
coming year. A series of informational and inspirational talks 
pointed the way to increasing recreational facilities and use in 
each field. 

An interesting development of the conference was the proposal 
that community recreation be considered as the center or start- 
ing point for the whole recreational program, and that the next 
conference be conducted as a model of a complete community 
plan for recreational development. 

In summarizing, the conference, President Hugh P. Baker, 
said, ‘‘The greatest challenge to educators today is to teach our 
people how to use leisure time in a wholesome and constructive 
way. As educators we accept this challenge. The annual Rec- 
reation Conference is the beginning of an answer by this 
College.’’ 





Mr. Daniel S. Remsen of the New York Bar, who for many 
years took deep and active interest in the ‘‘Campaign of Per- 
severance’’ directed by Dr. A. W. Anthony while chairman of 
the Association’s Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, 
died at his home in Bound Brook, N. J., on April 27. Mr. Rem- 
sen was an authority in bequest law, was the author of The 
Preparation of Wills and Trusts, The Uniform Trust for Public 
Uses, and many kindred works. 








CONFERENCE ON WOMEN’S WORK AND THEIR 
STAKE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
DIREcTOR, INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


THE INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELA- 

TIONS held a three day conference on women’s work and 
their stake in public affairs at the Hotel Astor, March 28, 29, and 
30. These meetings were arranged by the New York Committee 
of the Institute, of which Mrs. Caspar Whitney is chairman. 

The first session, Thursday afternoon, was organized by Mrs. 
Edgerton Parsons as a panel discussion on ‘‘Should school fit 
girls to jobs?’’ The discussion, opened by Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
participated in by a college president, a dean, a college teacher, 
and by heads of three girls’ schools, brought out the unanimous 
opinion that the answer must be ‘‘No.’’ Jobs change too rap- 
idly. Education must provide a broad cultural background, the 
ability to face situations and to think them through; it must fit 
a girl to find a place for herself in the world; it must prepare 
her for a broad field of work; and, above all, it must be directed 
toward the development of character, toward the turning out of 
a well-adjusted, adaptable young woman. Some tool such as 
secretarial skill she must have, but this is incidental, not para- 
mount. 

Mr. Thomas J. Watson, president of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, speaking later in the Conference, 
expressed the same opinion. ‘‘I do not think it practical to try 
to fit students for a specific task. Give them a liberal education, 
for at least two years in a liberal arts college, and it will be easy 
to train them for the specific task. The most important thing a 
college can do is to teach them to think.”’ 

At the Public Affairs dinner, Mrs. Roosevelt spoke on the 
necessity in a democracy for an educated public, and for a genu- 
ine interest in government on the part of women in jobs. ‘‘I 
think we women have a double interest in government; an inter- 
est for ourselves and an interest for the youth of the nation, and, 
added to that, the greatest interest of all: the desire to see the 
problems of today solved in a manner which will give greater 
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opportunity and greater impetus to the nation as a whole for a 
better future.”’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt struck another note when she said, ‘‘ As a rule, 
today, both young people if they are going to get married, both 
the boy and the girl, are going to have to work, because hardly 
any job is paying enough for only one of them to work and to 
keep up anything like the standard of living which is required 
if we are going to have consuming power.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln Filene made a careful analysis of the women ex- 
ecutives in department stores and showed very clearly that their 
business success depended on the success with which the general 
economic problems are solved. Therefore neither business men 
nor women can afford to neglect public affairs. ; 

Mrs. Woodhouse applied much the same theme to women work- 
ers in general, pointing out that women’s problems are commu- 
nity problems, democracy and feminism will be saved together or 
go down together. She suggested that the new emphasis in busi- 
ness on cooperation, the growing recognition of the value of good 
design and beauty in products, the discovery of the consumer, 
and the changing functions of government are all opening new 
channels of work for women. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, in a carefully documented address, 
attacked industrial discrimination against women and urged 
social security legislation. He spoke especially of wage discrimi- 
nation: ‘‘The lag in wages that constituted the most powerful 
depression producing factor is in large measure assignable to the 
direct and indirect effects of discriminating practices in indus- 
try.’’ 

During Friday and Saturday, forty-three round tables and 
discussion groups were in vigorous action. It is only possible to 
touch here and there on the results which will be issued in full 
in the Proceedings to be published by the Institute from its 
research headquarters at Connecticut College, New London. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of discussion was raised by the 
round tables on public service and on government positions. Dr. 
Leonard White gave a thorough review of the positions under 
Federal Civil Service, stressing the openings for women in the 
professional and scientific groups. He suggested that women 
had greatest opportunity in fields requiring training in nursing, 
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dietetics and social service, in the Women’s Bureau, Children’s 
Bureau, and Bureau of Home Economies, and in positions re- 
quiring a knowledge of statistics in the Census Bureau, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and Central Statistical Bureau. Dr. White 
spoke enthusiastically of the new examination for ‘‘ Junior 
Assistant’’ open to college graduates without specific subject 
requirements. Notice of this examination is sent to every col- 
lege and it is hoped to repeat it each July. 

Much discussion centered about the necessity of government 
employees supporting the party in power. On the whole, the 
consensus of opinion of the leaders seemed to be that this was 
not necessary. Miss Frances Perkins, speaking at the luncheon 
on Saturday, gave a most fascinating survey of the recent ap- 
pointments of women to federal positions of importance. It was 
interesting to note that while she had no idea of the previous 
discussion she emphasized the importance of appointment on 
merit and ability. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, whose recent report, Better Government 
Personnel, has attracted so much interest, gave a very definite 
outline of the changes which should be made in the system of 
government appointments, federal, state and local, and of the 
way the colleges might cooperate in bringing about such changes 
which would result in a better personnel and therefore be of 
advantage to the college graduate. 

Miss Mary Dewson, chairman of the round table, concluded by 
saying, ‘‘Never go into a party hoping to get a job. That is the 
worst kind of reason for interesting yourself in politics. It is 
true that good connection with the party in power may assure 
you a job. However, there are hundreds of positions in Wash- 
ington where the important thing is ability.”’ 

The discussion on housing, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
John Ihlder, was a center of much interest. Five types of work 
which will develop from the new housing projects were indi- 
eated: (1) the agent who is more a personnel worker than a rent 
collector; (2) recreation director of the club activities and rec- 
reational facilities of the housing unit; (3) nursery school 
teacher; (4) inspector of housing who needs not only technical 
knowledge of building but a background of economics and soci- 
ology; (5) technical experts, architects, interior decorators, ete. 
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Here there are many problems in the solution of which the 
woman’s point of view would be most valuable. Training for 
these positions is under discussion, and courses will eventually 
be established. 

Miss Sarah Wambaugh of the League of Nations Plebescite 
Commission, a guest of honor at the International Relations 
round table, saw no immediate future for young women in her 
field. ‘‘A woman has not the slightest chance of getting into 
the United States foreign service at this time.’’ However, Mrs. 
Florence Brewer Boeckel struck a more optimistic note in speak- 
ing of jobs now available in anti-war associations. 

As to motion pictures, Mr. Carl E. Milliken, secretary of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, said 
there were many jobs not on the screen. ‘‘There is no reason 
why college girls desirous of entering the industry should be dis- 
couraged, no matter how difficult some people say it is to get 
started. Thirty-seven per cent of those employed in the indus- 
try are college trained, probably a higher percentage than 
obtains in any other industry.’’ 

John Martin, dance critic of The New York Times, begged the 
college girls not to go into dancing if they could possibly think 
of anything else to do. 

Advertising executives were more encouraging. Miss Eliza- 
beth Ware Devree of the J. Walter Thompson Company sug- 
gested that probably no business open to women today offers bet- 
ter financial rewards than does advertising. 

The demand for admission to the round tables dealing with the 
many phases of health work was quite amazing. Dr. Elizabeth 
Adamson stated that women are recognized in psychiatry as in 
no other branch of medicine. A recent survey reported showed 
only 349 psychiatrists working outside of state hospitals and in- 
stitutions. The demand for psychiatrists is increasing, espe- 
cially for those interested in preventive work, such as in child 
guidance clinics and in colleges. 

Mrs. Eleanor Slagle, director of the Bureau of State Service 
and Occupational Therapy, discussed occupational therapy and 
its relationship to psychiatry. 

In the round table on medical science, Mrs. Mabel S. Ingalls, 
Dr. Louise Pearce, and Dr. Sophie J. Kleegman outlined most 
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completely the fields of work for the woman with an M.D. and 
for those interested in laboratory work. The discussion of the 
new fields of public health and of family relations counselors was 
especially good. The leaders summed up their attitude in the 
phrase, ‘‘It is a fascinating life.’’ However, the difficulties to 
be met were most carefully pointed out. ‘‘It is a wonderful field 
for those who are not afraid to work.”’ 

In the art field, scientific art, fashion and stage design, indus. 
trial design, architecture, landscape architecture, interior deco- 
ration, handicrafts, graphic arts, and photography were all dis. 
cussed. Other round tables covered agriculture, business— 
clerical and statistical, department store work, employment 
work, finance, home economics, law, leisure time leaders, music 
and the drama, teaching, labor administration, library work, 
transportation, aviation and public utilities, writing, radio, and 
social work. There were also two open meetings on ‘‘How to 
Choose a College’’ by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, and ‘‘ How to Choose 
a Vocation’’ by Dr. Johnson O’Connor, which answered many 
questions brought to the Conference. 

The outstanding impressions left by the Conference were (1) 
the eagerness with which students, teachers, counselors, deans 
and the public are seeking information on occupations (over 
1,600 persons attended the Conference) ; (2) the realistic atti- 
tude of the speakers and round table leaders. They came pre- 
pared with definite information, they replied to questions with 


specific answers, there was no ‘‘success story’’ atmosphere, facts | 


and a realistic picture were the goals of each round table and 
meeting. 
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UPTURN IN MARKET FOR COLLEGE PRODUCTS 


HINGS are looking up for the 1935 graduates, if the experi- 
ence of 1934 placement officers is a fair barometer. Oppor- 
tunities for employment are definitely on the increase according 
to statistics from a sampling of colleges and universities col- 
lected by the office of the Association. More jobs and less 
competition is the report. 

The year 1934 showed improvement over the previous year 
and indications point to brighter prospects for the class of 1935, 
writes Dr. Earl W. Anderson, of Ohio State University. Oppor- 
tunities for teaching were materially better in 1934 than in the 
preceding three years. Reductions in staff have practically 
ceased. Many replacements are being made in cities that have 
been ‘‘absorbing’’ vacancies. Turnover is increasing. Fifty 
per cent of the 1934 graduates of the College of Education who 
desired teaching positions secured them as compared with 43 
per cent in 1933. 

Carleton College reports that 49 per cent of the 1934 class who 
sought teaching positions were successful and that the number 
of openings was greater than two or three years ago. 

According to Dr. C. E. Clewell, Director of the University of 
Pennsylvania Placement Office, the positions available in the 
industrial field for the first five months of the present college 
year were more than three times as numerous as for the corre- 
sponding period in 1932-33 while calls for teachers exactly 
trebled in the same period. He points out, however, that place- 
ments have been most difficult due to the large number of appli- 
cants for each opening, but nevertheless results are better than 
in the previous year. 

Figures from the Appointment Office of Harvard show 156 
positions filled in 1933-34 as against 98 in 1932-33. This gain 
is attributed to the increased enrolment in colleges and universi- 
ties which has necessitated larger faculties. 

Data from New York University supplied by the Director of 
Educational Appointments, T. P. Calkins, indicate improvement 
in all types of teaching appointments for 1934 as compared with 
1933. He reports a gain in elementary schools of 61.1 per cent, 
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in high schools, 22.5 per cent, in universities, colleges and normal 
schools, 38.7 per cent, in administrative positions, 58.3 per cent. 

The Wellesley Personnel Bureau in 1933-34 received 314 calls 
and made 97 placements as compared with 248 calls and 87 
placements in 1932-33. 

Columbia University reported 1,279 full-time positions offered 
in 1933-34 and 507 filled as compared with 762 calls and 234 
placements in 1932-33. The Secretary of Appointments, W. 
Emerson Gentzler, states that there were more calls for both 
full-time and part-time positions in 1933-34 than during any 
of the three preceding years. Seventy-five per cent of the 1934 
graduates were able to make some kind of connection soon after 
graduation. Several of the large industrial organizations have 
resumed recruiting activities by sending representatives to the 
campus. A very marked increased demand for men with scien- 
tific training is indicated. On the other hand, the number of 
older graduates registered for employment has increased, more 
now being on the active files than at any time since the organi- 
zation of the office thirty years ago. 

The Placement Bureau of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity advises that it filled 694 full-time positions in 1934, which 
represents an increase of 18 per cent over 1932-33. 

According to a recent statement in the New York Times the 
Boston University College of Business Administration placed 
more girls in positions during the first semester of the present 
eschool year than in the whole college year, 1933-34. At Penn- 
sylvania State College three out of every four girls who gradu- 
ated last June have found some sort of occupation. 

The Miami Student (Miami University, Ohio) reports that of 
the 81 graduates of the School of Business Administration in 
1934, 65, or 80 per cent, are employed. 

The Appointment Service of Stanford University also handled 
a larger volume of business in 1933-34. Calls for teachers and 
administrative officers increased nearly 49 per cent over the pre- 
vious year and direct placements in response to such orders, 
57 per cent. Figures for non-teaching positions show a gain of 
132 per cent in orders and 176 per cent in placement during the 
same period.—R. E. A. 
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THE ROOSEVELT 


A distinguished New York hotel for people who desire good 
taste in their manner of living. 


Connected with Grand Central Terminal and the subway 
system by covered passageway. 


Regular tariff $4.00 single 
6.00 double 


Special rates to be extended to delegates of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, Association of American Colleges 
and other affiliated groups during joint convention in 


JANUARY, 1936. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
Bernam G. Hines, Manager 


« A United Hotel » 











The American Association of University Women 
offers to members and non-members 


Study Outlines. Prepared by authorities and on a level to chal- 
lenge university-trained minds. 63 study syllabi and other 
reference material in EDUCATION, CHILD DEVELOPMENT and 
PARENT EDUCATION, NATIONAL PROBLEMS, INTERNATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS, the ARTS, HEALTH and HYGIENE. Complete list, Publica- 
tions, 10 cents. 

Research Information Service. Inquiries from members or non-mem- 
bers answered in the field of secondary and collegiate education. 
Bibliographies prepared. 

Special Studies. Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Educa- 
tion, a study of new plans in operation in 315 liberal arts colleges. 
Cloth, $2.50, paper, $1.75. Housing College Students, papers 
on fundamental standards of design, equipment, financing, dietary 
practices, etc. $1.50. 

Journal. A quarterly dealing with the latest developments in edu- 
cation and other concerns of the trained woman. $1.00 per year 
to those not eligible to membership. 

Fellowships. Eight to eleven awards annually, averaging $1,500 
each, to outstanding women for research. Announcement on 
request. 


National Headquarters 1634 | Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















M JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


brings to you each month sane 
and authoritative interpreta- 
tions of the trends in higher 
education by experts in the 
field. It is published by 





OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


at 


subscription rate 
COLUMBUS $3.00 a year 

















EDUCATION 


HERBERT BLAIR, Editor 
Professor of School Administration, Boston University School of Education 


For fifty-four years a distinctly independent profes- 
sional magazine for school administrators, teachers and 
students of education. 

Unsurpassed for reference in educational research. 
Found in all leading educational libraries. Sample 
copy mailed on request. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS THIS YEAR 


Modern Languages Public Relations 
Visual Education Commercial Education 
Guidance Vocational Education 
Art Elementary Education 
Geography History 

Subscription: $4.00 per year 50¢ per copy 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 




















We recommend 





two new 


beste on MEASUREMENT IN RADIO 


adio 
" ‘a most significant contribution 
to its field.”’ $3.00 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR, 
1934 
Useful material on every aspect 


of general 2nd educational broad- 
casting. $3.00 








OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS 




















Is one subscription enough? 


For many journals it is, but of course 
the answer depends on the type of 


publication. 
THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


is the official organ of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and is the only 
publication devoted exclusively to the 
problems of the junior college. For the 
larger schools at least, we suggest sub- 
scriptions for the following: 


President Library 
Dean Urge faculty to subscribe 


Eight issues—$3.00 per year 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, California 























CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK FOR 1934 


Edited by Rosrert L. Ketiy and Ruta E. ANDERSON 


Statistics of approximately 800 church-related colleges and univer- 
sities, junior colleges, theological seminaries, training and secondary 
schools. 


A comprehensive list of Protestant teachers of Bible, religion and 
religious education. 

The latest standards of the accrediting agencies. 

Names and addresses of about 1500 religious workers with students. 


And other features which have made the HANDBOOK the out- 
standing reference work in the field of denominational education. 


$1.25 paper $2.00 cloth 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
744 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C. 

















INTRODUCING 


CHARACTER 


a new bi-monthly magazine written for all who 
work with character 


The magazine CHARACTER is being published and illustrated to 
meet the need for practical information in the development of char- 
acter by parents, teachers, social and religious workers—all who work 
in that field. 
It will make available, in simple, useable form, the character impli- 
cations of the findings in all fields that have practical value for the 
large body of people who can best use this information. 
It will present graphic descriptions of character developing processes 
in the social, religious, business, educational, and civic worlds. 
A liberal commission is offered to subscription agents. Terms and 
materials upon request. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW — — — ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR 

MAIL THE ATTACHED COUPON TODAY! 


CHARACTER 
59 E. Van Buren 8t., Chicago 
Please enroll me as a subscriber to CHARACTER for one year (five issues). 
I enclose $1.00 to cover the yearly subscription. 
BND hah bsdscscndcdnscerisrdssdncacsecase 
DE. cisencseiasccdensteeesaaannee 
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APPOINTING 
OFFICERS 


You are reminded of our Appointment Service 
and our interest in your personnel problems. 


The Association offers through this Service as- 
sistance in the selection of qualified applicants 
for a wide range of positions. 


The Appointment Service is maintained at less 
than its cost because of the wish of the Associa- 
tion to extend its assistance both to the institu- 
tion and to the profession. Members pay a fee 
of three per cent of the first year’s salary for 
appointments obtained through the Service. To 
appointing officers the Service is free. 


Communications should be addressed to: 


Appointment Service, American Association 
of University Professors, 


744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 






































UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. McCKEEN CATTELL 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the 
natural and exact sciences, the official organ of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, generally regarded as the professional journal of 
American men of science. Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents, 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems 
of American democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a 
science and the adjustment of our lower and higher schools to the needs of 


modern life. Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, continuing the editorial polices of The Popular 
Science Monthly established in 1872, devoted to the diffusion of science, publish- 
ing articles by leading authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, 
including the applications of science to education and society. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents, 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences 
with special reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


The fifth edition of the Biographical Directory of American Men of Science 
contains about 22,000 sketches and extends to 1,278 yooes. It is an invaluable 
work of reference for scientific men. It is useful for libraries, newspapers, edu- 
cational executives and all who have relations with those engaged in scientific 
research. Price, $12.00. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American 
Men of Science. This directory contains approximately 11,000 names. 


Price, $10.00. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please find enclosed............ in payment of subscription to.............eee008 
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Architectural Planning 


American College 


by 
J. FREDRICK LARSON AND ARCHIE M. PALMER 


HE authors have given, by description and illustration, an account 

of recent developments in college architecture with special refer- 

ence to the small college. The text includes a presentation of the archi- 
tectural advisory service of the Association, and an intensive study of the 
attainment of character in college architecture, the problems involved in 
campus development, and the planning of various types of college buildings. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


FOREWORD by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges 
PREFACE 


CHAPTER 
I INTRODUCTION 


II CHARACTER IN COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 
Tradition—Architectural Styles—Physical Environ- 
ment—Social Environment—Development Factors— 
Materials—Interiors 


III THE ARCHITECT AND THE COLLEGE 
Selecting the Architect—Qualifications of the Archi- 
tect—Principles of Professional Practice—Functions 
of the Architect—Compensating the Architect 

IV PLANNING THE CAMPUS 
Value of a Development Plan—Campus of Sufficient 
Area—Expansion by Land Accession—Development 
on a New Site—Quadrangular Type of Campus— 
Informal Residential Campus 


V PLANNING THE BUILDINGS 
The Administrative Offices—Libraries—Chapels— 
Auditoriums—Recitation Halls—Science Buildings 
—Buildings for the Fine Arts 


VI PLANNING THE BUILDINGS (Continued) 
Residence Halls—Social Unions—Dining Halls— 
Infirmaries and Health Centers—Recreational Units 
—Faculty Housing 


VII SUGGESTED REFERENCES 


8vo 181 pages, Profusely Illustrated $2.00 
ORDER FROM 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


830 West 42nd Street New York City 


























Comprehensive Examinations in 
the Social Sciences 
A Study of 2,944 Comprehensive Examination Questions 


By Epwarp SAaFFORD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


SECOND PRINTING 


The steady demand for copies of Dr. Jones’ monograph dealing 
with Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences 
has exhausted the original edition and the book is now in its second 
printing. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences by Dr. Edward 
8S. Jones is a paper bound book of 128 pages, containing compre- 
hensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, 
Sociology and Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and 
a@ group of experienced professors. Those who have seen the mono- 
graph are enthusiastic concerning it. They feel that it meets a dis- 
tinct need and fulfills the demand aroused by the earlier study,* of 
which Dean Eisenhart of Princeton University wrote: 

**T have read the book on Comprehensive Examinations with a great 
deal of pleasure and have taken the occasion to present certain parts 
of it to a group of our Faculty. I am encouraging members of our 
Faculty to make themselves familiar with this book. I think that Mr. 
Jones did a very fine job and I hope there will be many beneficial 
results flowing from it.’’ 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences is now in its 
second printing. Anyone who is interested in working out the best 
system for any individual college will find much of suggestion in Dr. 
Jones’ new study. Copies may be ordered from the Association office 
at $1.25 per copy, ten copies for $10.00. Address Robert L. Kelly, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES, (436 pp.) 
also available at $2.50 per copy. 


A Special Offer 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES ($1.25) 


and COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES ($2.50) 








Association of American Colleges 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please Sem Me o.n.crccecsccreensen copies of COMPREHENSIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES by Edward S. Jones for 
which I enclose check for $ 54 





Name 


Address 
# Single copy, $1.25; ten or more copies $1.00 each. 
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